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Issues,  events,  and  developments  of  current  interest  to  state  and  local  government 


North  Carolina  Responds  to  Bioterrorism 


Sources  of 
Information  on 
Bioterrorism 

•  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention,  bioterrorism  Web  page, 
www.bt.cdc.gov 

•  North  Carolina  Division  of  Public 
Health,  information  on  anthrax, 
www.epi.state.nc.  us/epi/anthrax. 
html 

•  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Public 
Health,  North  Carolina  Center  for 
Public  Health  Preparedness, 
www.sph.unc.edu/bioterrorism/ 

•  Responding  to  Biological  Threats:  The 
Public  Health  System's  Communicable 
Disease  Authority,  by  Jill  Moore 
(Institute  of  Government,  Health  Law 
Bulletin  No.  78),  available  through 
the  Institute's  Publications  Sales 
Office,  (919)  966-41 19,  or  on  the 
Internet  at  www.iogpubs.iog.unc.edu 


When  the  first  case  of  inhalational 
anthrax  in  the  United  States  in 
more  than  twenty  years  was 
diagnosed  in  a  Florida  man  last  fall,  North 
Carolina  public  health  officials  were  noti- 
fied almost  immediately.  The  man,  who 
subsequently  died,  had  been  traveling  in 
North  Carolina  in  late  September  when  he 
became  sick.  It  therefore  was  considered 
likely  that  he  had  been  exposed  to  the 
deadly  bacteria  while  he  was  in  this  state. 

North  Carolina  officials  learned  of  the 
diagnosis  in  the  late  afternoon  on  Thursday, 
October  4.  By  midnight,  a  large-scale 
information-gathering  process  known  as 
public  health  surveillance  was  well  under 
way.  Public  health  workers  in  four  counties 
pored  over  hospital  records,  looking  for 
patients  with  symptoms  that  might  suggest 
inhalational  anthrax.  Local  health  directors 
throughout  the  state  notified  hospitals  and 
health  care  providers  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  additional  cases.  They  also  provided 
information  to  aid  physicians  and  labora- 
tory workers  in  recognizing  anthrax,  a 
disease  that  occurs  naturally  so  rarely  that 
most  clinicians  have  never  seen  it. 

By  mid-October  the  country  was  aware 
that  anthrax  was  being  spread  deliberately 
through  the  mail.  The  Florida  man's  ex- 
posure had  been  linked  to  his  workplace, 
and  no  one  else  with  a  North  Carolina 
connection  had  become  sick,  so  the  inten- 
sive surveillance  efforts  in  this  state  ended. 

Public  health  and  other  government 
workers  continued  to  work  on  anthrax  and 
other  bioterrorism  issues,  though.  Through- 
out the  state,  local  and  regional  interagency 
teams  formed  to  plan  a  response,  as  a  wary 
public  referred  hundreds  of  suspicious 
letters  and  packages  to  police,  the  fire 
department,  the  health  department,  and 
other  emergency  services.  Government 
officials  participated  in  "tabletop"  exercises, 
working  their  way  through  hypothetical 


terrorist  releases  of  smallpox,  nerve  gases, 
and  other  biological  and  chemical  agents. 
The  General  Assembly  enacted  several  new 
laws  on  bioterrorism.  One  requires  labora- 
tories and  researchers  who  use  certain 
biological  agents  in  their  work  to  register 
with  the  state  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Another  provides  stiff 
criminal  penalties  for  people  who  use  bio- 
logical or  chemical  agents  as  weapons. 

Preparation  to  respond  to  bioterrorism 
began  in  the  state's  Division  of  Public 
Health  several  years  ago,  resulting  in  a 
draft  response  plan  released  in  June  2001 . 
The  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Public 
Health  also  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
response  planning,  through  its  North 
Carolina  Center  for  Public  Health  Prepared- 
ness, which  was  established  in  2000  to 
prepare  the  public  health  workforce  to 
respond  to  bioterrorism  and  other  health 
threats.  Within  days  of  the  September  1 1 
attacks,  the  division  and  the  center  had 
marshaled  existing  expertise  and  resources 
for  a  series  of  seminars  and  conferences  on 
bioterrorism,  geared  primarily  toward  the 
government  officials  who  must  respond  to 
such  events  and  the  health  care  workers 
who  may  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  a 
terrorist  act  is  causing  disease  outbreaks. 

Nationally  the  anthrax  letters  have 
prompted  a  review  of  the  legal  authority  of 
public  health  officials  to  control  the  spread 
of  diseases  that  may  be  caused  by  terrorist 
attacks.  The  federal  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  commissioned  the 
drafting  of  the  Model  State  Emergency 
Health  Powers  Act  to  provide  a  template 
for  new  state  laws  establishing  or  clarifying 
the  role  and  the  power  of  public  health 
systems  in  emergencies.  The  model  act  is 
available  on  the  Internet  at  www.public 
healthlaw.net. 

The  Institute  of  Government  will 
provide  updated  information  on  the  legal 
issues  associated  with  bioterrorism  through 
Popular  Government  and  other  publica- 
tions. For  more  information,  contact  Jill 
Moore,  (919)  966-4442  or  moore@iogmail. 
iog.unc.edu,  or  consult  the  sources  in  the 
sidebar  on  this  page. 
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Leaders  Visit  Mexico  to  Study  Issues  Affecting  Local  Immigrants 


In  March  2001 ,  Thomas Thornburg, 
the  Institute  of  Government's  associate 
director  for  programs,  traveled  to 
Mexico  with  public  officials,  Latino  leaders, 
and  others  from  Durham,  Orange,  and 
Wake  counties  to  learn  more  about  issues 
affecting  Latinos  living  in  North  Carolina. 

The  group  was  participating  in  the 
Latino  Initiative,  which  in  recent  years  has 
sent  several  groups  of  North  Carolinians  to 
the  country  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
United  States:  foundation  and  nonprofit 
leaders  in  1998;  representatives  from 
Chatham  County  and  state  government  in 
2000;  and  a  delegation  from  Harnett, 
Johnston,  and  Lee  counties  in  fall  2001 . 
The  sponsor  of  the  initiative  is  the  Univer- 


sity of  North  Carolina's  Center  for  Inter- 
national Understanding  (www.ga.unc.edu/ 
NCCIU/latinoimt.html). 

In  February  2002  the  Latino  Initiative 
will  bring  twenty-five  leaders  from  Mexico 
City  and  the  states  of  Guanajuato,  Oaxaca, 
and  Puebla  to  North  Carolina.  As  part 
of  their  visit,  the  leaders  will  meet  with 
Thornburg  and  with  Gordon  Whitaker  and 
Margaret  Henderson  of  the  Institute,  who 
specialize  in  relationships  between  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

Almost  two  hundred  community 
leaders  from  across  North  Carolina  will 
have  participated  in  the  center's  outreach 
program  by  the  end  of  2003.  The  center  is 
organizing  programs  for  two  more  groups 
in  2002:  a  delegation  from  Buncombe, 
Catawba,  and  Henderson  counties,  who 
will  visit  Mexico  City  and  the  state  of 
Michoacan;  and  one  from  Duplin,  Sampson, 


and  Wayne  counties,  who  will  visit  Mexico 
City  and  the  state  of  Oaxaca. 

A  group  of  educators  also  is  scheduled 
to  go  in  2002,  building  on  earlier  center- 
sponsored  trips  by  classroom  teachers, 
administrators,  and  board  members  to 
learn  about  educational  issues  facing 
immigrants  to  North  Carolina. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Latino  Initiative,  contact  Thornburg, 
(919)  966-4377  or  thornburg@iogmail. 
iog.unc.edu. 
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Cumberland  Opts  for 
County-wide  Planning 


In  November  2001,  all 
ten  elected  boards  in 
Cumberland  County 
agreed  to  collaborate  in 
designing  and  imple- 
menting countywide 
planning.  As  a  result, 
representatives  of  the 
county,  its  school  system, 
and  all  its  municipalities 
soon  will  sit  down  at  one 
table  and  work  together 
on  issues  that  cut  across 
political  jurisdictions  and 
geographic  boundaries. 
The  boards  made  this 
decision  after  much 
conversation  with  business, 
community,  and  other 
government  leaders  across 
summer  and  fall  2001, 
facilitated  by  Institute  of 
Government  faculty. 
The  period  leading  to 
the  boards'  decision 
constituted  the  first  phase 
of  the  project  In  the  next 
phase,  the  boards  will 
engage  business,  military, 
and  community  leaders  in  planning.  All 
issues  are  open  for  discussion — from 
economic  development  to  schools  to  parks 
to  public  health — and  all  decisions  will  be 
made  collectively  by  the  representatives  of 
the  participating  groups 

For  more  information  about  compre- 
hensive planning  in  Cumberland  County 
and  collaborative  planning  in  general, 
contact  Phil  Boyle  at  (919)  962-9594  or 
boyle@iogmail.iog.unc.edu. 


Participating  Organizations 

Elected  Boards 

Cumberland  County  Board  of  Commissioners 

Cumberland  County  Board  of  Education 

Falcon  Town  Council 

Fayetteville  City  Council 

Godwin  Town  Council 

Hope  Mills  Town  Council 

Linden  Town  Council 

Spring  Lake  Town  Council 

Stedman  Town  Council 

Wade  Town  Council 

Other  Organizations 
City-County  Liaison  Committee 
Cumberland  County  Joint  Planning  Board 
Downtown  Development  Corporation 
Fayetteville  Area  Economic  Development 

Corporation 
Fayetteville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Fayetteville  Planning  Commission 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Electric  Restructuring 

(Fayetteville) 
Public  Works  Commission 


Organizations  Teach 
Consensus-Building 

More  and  more  stakeholder  groups 
are  helping  form  policy,  coordi- 
nate services  for  citizens,  and 
tackle  difficult  community  problems. 
Sometimes  everyone  in  the  group  must 
work  together  to  implement  a  decision, 
so  decision  making  by  consensus  is 
the  appropriate  way  to  proceed.  Even 
when  decision  making  by  consensus  is 
not  possible,  a  government  entity  may 
need  or  want  robust  involvement  from 
interested  groups. 

Recently,  to  help  stakeholder  groups 
understand  consensus-building  and  other 
mode's  of  active  participation,  the  Institute 
of  Government,  North  Carolina  State 
University's  Natural  Resources  Leadership 
Institute,  the  Mediation  Network  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Orange  County  Dispute 
Settlement  Center  sponsored  two  con- 
ferences on  the  theme  "Improving  Public 
Decision  Making  through  Participation: 
Leadership,  Governance,  and  Commu- 
nity." Offered  August  29  in  Greenville  and 
September  13  in  Hickory,  they  attracted 
more  than  300  people.  Conference 
organizers  helped  participants  new  to 
consensus-building  recognize  appropriate 
situations  for  using  consensus,  showed 
them  how  to  design  a  process  for  achiev- 
ing consensus,  and  demonstrated  group- 
process  tools  to  make  collaboration  work. 
Specialized  topics  included  understanding 
legal  standards  affecting  collaboration, 
working  with  the  media,  and  using  facili- 
tators and  mediators. 

A  tangible  product  of  the  conference 
was  a  compilation  of  resources  on  partici- 
pation, collaboration,  and  related  topics. 
The  resource  guide  identifies  fourteen 
North  Carolina  organizations  that  can 
provide  advice,  training,  reports,  and  other 
assistance  to  groups  seeking  effective 
public  participation.  For  example,  the 
newly  formed  North  Carolina  Community 
Solutions  Network  provides  support  for  a 
variety  of  community-building  efforts. 
The  resource  guide  includes  Web  sites  and 
citations  for  manuals,  reports,  guidebooks, 
and  other  documents  on  civic  involvement, 
community  development,  community 
building,  models  for  engaging  community 
groups  in  dialogue,  and  facilitating  groups. 
It  is  available  at  the  Institute's  NCINFO  Web 
site,  www.iog.unc.edu/programs/dispute/ 
resourcemats.htm. 

For  more  information,  contact  John 
Stephens  at  (91 9)  962-51 90  or  Stephens® 
iogmail.iog.unc.edu. 
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Institutes  to  Offer  Training  in  New  Medical  Privacy  Rule 


To  assist  local  governments  in  com- 
plying with  a  new  federal  rule  on 
the  privacy  of  health  information, 
the  Institute  of  Government  and  the  North 
Carolina  Institute  for  Public  Health  will 
offer  a  comprehensive  training  program 
beginning  in  May  2002.  Agencies  have 
only  until  April  2003  to  comply  with  the 
rule,  which  is  complex  and  creates  a  num- 
ber of  new  legal  obligations. 

The  federal  Health  Insurance  Portability 
and  Accountability  Act  of  1 996  (HIPAA) 
requires  public  and  private  health  care 
providers,  health  plans,  and  health  care 
clearinghouses  that  transmit  health  infor- 
mation electronically  to  comply  with  a 
detailed  set  of  rules  on  managing  informa- 
tion. One  of  those  rules  provides  for  a 
comprehensive  scheme  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  health  information  identifying 
an  individual. 

To  achieve  compliance,  agencies  must 
assess  their  current  privacy  policies  and 
practices  to  determine  where  changes  or 
additions  must  be  made.  They  also  must 
review  any  forms  that  authorize  uses  or 
disclosures  of  information.  In  numerous 
instances  they  will  have  to  develop  new 
forms.  Many  agencies  will  have  to  change 
some  business  practices  as  well. 

The  rule  also  creates  a  new  set  of 
patients'  rights  that  must  be  addressed 
by  policies  and  procedures.  For  example, 
it  requires  agencies  covered  by  HIPAA 
to  permit  patients  to  inspect  their  personal 
health  information,  to  obtain  copies  of 
it,  and  to  request  amendments  to  correct 
inaccuracies.  (A  thorough  summary  of 
the  rule's  requirements  will  appear  in 
the  Spring  2002  issue  of  Popular 
Government) 

Local  health  departments  and  area 
mental  health  agencies  in  North  Carolina 
are  covered  by  HIPAA.  Social  services  and 
other  local  agencies  may  be  covered  as 
well,  depending  on  the  types  of  services 
they  provide.  Many  agencies  that  are  not 
covered  will  nevertheless  be  affected 
because  they  obtain  health  information 
from  agencies  that  are  covered. 


The  training  program  of  the  two 
institutes  will  begin  in  May  2002  with 
an  intensive  seminar,  to  be  held  in 
several  locations  across  North 
Carolina.  The  seminar  will  provide  a 
detailed  introduction  to  the  new  rule 
and  other  laws  affecting  medical 
privacy.  Participants  will  receive 
extensive  outlines  of  the  key  legal 
issues  facing  local  government 
agencies  and  other  materials  designed 
to  help  them  develop  new  policies 
and  forms  that  comply  with  the  law 
and  meet  their  agencies'  needs. 

Following  the  seminar,  participants 
will  have  access  to  a  medical-privacy 
Web  site  for  legal  updates  and  answers 
to  frequently  asked  questions. 
Follow-up  videoconferences  in  fall 
2002  and  spring  2003  will  round  out 
the  program.  The  videoconferences 
will  offer  further  exploration  of 
selected  topics,  legal  updates,  and  an 
opportunity  for  questions  and 
discussion. 

The  program  is  intended  primarily 
for  privacy  officers  in  local  govern- 
ment agencies  that  are  covered  or 
affected  by  HIPAA.  It  also  will  be 
appropriate  for  the  directors  of  those 
agencies,  county  attorneys,  county 
managers,  and  others  who  work  for 
or  with  covered  agencies. 

Registration  information  will  be 
sent  to  all  local  health  departments, 
area  mental  health  agencies,  county 
social  services  departments,  county 
attorneys,  and  county  managers  in 
early  spring  2002.  It  also  will  be 
available  on  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Public  Health's  Web  page, 
www.sph.unc.edu/oce/. 


For  more  information,  contact  Jill  Moore, 
(919)  966-4442  or  moore@iogmail.iog. 
unc.edu,  or  Aimee  Wall,  (919)  843-4957 
or  wall@iogmail.iog.unc.edu. 


Enhancing  the  Competitiveness  of 
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To  thrive  and  prosper  in  the  new 

economy,  North  Carolina  municipalities 

will  have  to  adapt  to  the  federal 

government's  recent  policy  shift  toward 

letting  free  enterprise  solve  pressing 

urban  and  rural  problems. 


Providing  businesses  with  access  to  high- 
speed communication  links  like  fiber 
optic  cable  is  key  to  communities 
competing  successfully  in  the  economy 
of  the  twenty-first  century. 


Several  recent  socioeconomic  and 
demographic  trends  threaten  the 
future  health  and  competitiveness 
of  North  Carolina  and  other  states.1 
Despite  enormous  economic  growth 
and  wealth  generation,  the  gap  between 
the  haves  and  the  have-nots  in  North 
Carolina  widened  during  the  1990s. 
This  continues  a  three-decade  national 
trend  of  growing  inequality.2 

Preliminary  analyses  of  the  2000 
census  results  reveal  that  this  trend  is 
undergirded  by  an  increasing  "balkan- 
ization" of  the  U.S.  population  (that  is, 
an  increasing  division  of  Americans  into 
smaller  groups).5  Over  the  past  decade, 
the  state  and  the  nation  have  both 
become  racially  and  ethnically  more 
diverse,  but  only  as  a  whole.  Confirming 
the  findings  of  earlier  research,  the 
2000  census  indicates  that  non-Hispanic 
whites  are  increasingly  concentrated  in 
economically  prosperous  communities, 
while  blacks  and  other  people  of  color 
are  clustered  for  the  most  part  in 
declining  or  economically  marginal 
communities.4 

These  two  developments — growing 
inequality  and  population  balkanization 
— have  had  a  devastating  impact  on 
the  youth  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
nation.  Segregation  along  racial  lines  in 
the  public  schools  has  worsened  during 
the  1990s,  paralleling  growing  disparities 
in  black-white  achievement.5 

The  two  developments  also  have 
exacerbated  race  relations  in  the  nation 
and  the  state.  Throughout  the  1990s — 
especially  in  U.S.  cities  that  were  left 
behind  in  the  economic  boom  but 
experienced  population  growth  fueled 
by  immigration — tensions,  conflicts, 
and  confrontations  with  racial  or  ethnic 


overtones  have  triggered  protest  demon- 
strations and  civil  unrest.6  In  North 
Carolina,  which  became  a  major  magnet 
for  immigration  during  the  1990s,  the 
schisms  to  date  have  been  limited  to 
isolated  incidents  of  violence  against 
immigrant  newcomers  and  hostile 
verbal  exchanges  between  them  and 
the  state's  long-term  white  and  black 
residents  over  access  to  housing,  jobs, 
and  other  scarce  resources.  However,  if 
history  serves  as  an  accurate  barometer, 
the  situation  might  worsen  in  the 
current  statewide  economic  downturn." 

To  thrive  and  prosper  in  the  new 
economy,  North  Carolina  municipalities, 
particularly  those  with  substantial 
populations  in  economic  distress,  will 
have  to  adapt  to  the  federal  government's 
recent  policy  shift  toward  letting  free 
enterprise  solve  pressing  urban  and 
rural  problems. *  They  also  will  have 
to  adjust  to  the  philanthropic  commu- 
nity's increasing  preference  for  funding 
entrepreneurship  and  socially  respon- 
sible undertakings.9 

In  view  of  these  dramatic  policy  shifts, 
I  propose  in  this  article  a  conceptual 
model  for  understanding,  evaluating, 
and  enhancing  community  health  and 
competitiveness  in  the  twenty-first 
century's  knowledge-based  economy. 
The  model  identifies  six  types  of  "com- 
munity capital" — polity,  physical,  finan- 

The  author  is  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr., 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Management, 
Kenan-Flagler  Business  School,  and 
director,  Urban  Investment  Strategies 
Center,  Frank  Hawkins  Kenan  Institute  of 
Private  Enterprise,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Contact 
him  at  jimjohnson@unc.edu. 
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cial,  human.  cultural,  and 
social — that  North  Carolina 
communities  will  have  to 
develop  in  order  to  thrive 
locally  in  the  global  economy."1 

In  the  following  sections, 
I  describe  the  six  sources  of 
capital  and  present  manifes- 
tations of  each  in  selected 
highly  competitive  commu- 
nities of  the  new  economy. 
I  also  discuss  what  North 
Carolina  municipalities  must 
do  to  develop  the  full 
complement  of  capital  assets 
that  are  known  to  exist  in 
highly  competitive  commu- 
nities. Finally,  I  outline  a 
three-step  action  plan  that 
North  Carolina  municipal 
leaders  can  pursue  to  improve 
the  health  and  the  competi- 
tiveness of  their  communities 
in  the  marketplace  of  the  new 
economy. 

Description  of  the  Model 

The  proposed  model  for 
enhancing  communities'  health 
and  competitiveness  (see 
Figure  1)  is  predicated  on  the 
ability  of  municipal  government  leaders 
to  leverage  their  polity  capital  to  forge 
mutually  beneficial  entrepreneurial 
relationships  with  for-profit  (business) 
and  nonprofit  institutions.  From  that 
basis  they  can  aggregate  the  other  five 
sources  of  community  capital  to  foster 
strategies  for  reducing  poverty,  creating 
jobs,  and  developing  a  healthy  and 
economically  competitive  community. 
1  discuss  each  component  of  the  model 
in  detail  in  the  following  sections. 

Polity  Capital 

To  compete  in  the  new  economy,  North 
Carolina  communities,  especially  those 
that  are  severely  distressed,  may  need 
to  re-engineer  how  they  go  about  devel- 
oping their  polity  capital.  For  present 
purposes,  "polity  capital"  is  the  resources 
and  the  tools  that  local  governments 
and  other  institutions  have  at  their  dis- 
posal to  improve  or  enhance  the  health, 
the  socioeconomic  well-being,  and  the 
overall  competitiveness  of  their  com- 
munity in  the  global  marketplace." 


A  Civic  Entrepreneurship  Model  for  Enhancing 
Community  Health  and  Competitiveness 
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In  many  communities,  especially 
those  that  have  been  left  behind  in  the 
current  economic  boom,  two  elements 
of  poliry  capital,  the  business  climate  and 
regulatory  structures,  often  deter  commu- 
nity stakeholders  from  pursuing  innova- 
tive strategic  alliances  and  entrepreneurial 
or  business-oriented  approaches  that 
can  generate  revenue.  Such  approaches 
can,  in  turn,  be  used  to  resolve  those 
communities'  seemingly  intractable 
social  and  economic  problems.12 

For  example,  Philadelphia's  tax  struc- 
ture is  driving  high-tech  entrepreneurs 
to  the  suburbs.15  Commenting  on  the 
problem,  the  president  of  a  Philadelphia 
e-commerce  business  organization  said, 

[Tjhe  tax  structure,  I  think,  has 
caused  a  lot  of  business  owners  to 
think  more  seriously  about  where 
they  locate,  and  a  lot  have  moved 
to  the  suburbs.  .  .  .  [information 
technology  in  general  is  all  intellec- 
tual capital.  And  intellectual  capital 
has  feet — it's  easy  to  move.14 


When  asked  to  identify  the 
most  important  barriers  to 
success  for  the  technology 
community  in  Philadelphia, 
68  percent  of  100  people 
surveyed  at  a  technology 
conference  in  that  city 
"mentioned  city  taxes,  twice 
as  many  as  the  next  factor."13 
More  specifically,  the  con- 
ference attendees  indicated 
that  the  city's  taxes  on 
wages,  stock  options,  and 
gross  receipts  were  deterring 
companies  from  locating  in 
the  city."' 

To  secure  the  resources 
needed  to  compete,  new- 
economy  communities  have 
moved  toward  a  "network 
governance  model — a 
coalition  of  business,  gover- 
nment, and  community 
leaders  who  skillfully  blend 
new  business  models  of  ven- 
ture capital  and  networking 
with  the  job  of  solving  public 
problems."1'  In  such  cities 
the  local  government  actively 
and  aggressively  pursues 
strategic  alliances  with 
businesses  and  nonprofits — 
domestically  and  internationally — that 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  cultural 
ties  and  profit-centered  activities.  These 
ties  and  activities  will,  in  turn,  generate 
revenue,  create  jobs,  and  enhance  the 
cities'  overall  image  and  attractiveness 
as  places  to  live  and  do  business. ls 

In  such  strategic  alliances,  the  gov- 
ernment employs  sound  and  socially 
responsible  business  principles  to 
enhance  the  efficiency  and  the  effective- 
ness of  its  operations,  while  creating 
policies  that  encourage  others  to  act 
responsibly.1"  For-profit  entities  act  in  a 
socially  and  environmentally  responsible 
manner  while  continuing  to  operate  in 
the  best  interest  of  shareholders.  Non- 
profits strive  to  create  social-purpose 
ventures  that  address  pressing  local 
needs  and  the  financial  needs  of  their 
organizations.20 

Communities  and  organizations  that 
embrace  such  approaches  are  engaging 
in  "civic  entrepreneurship."21  That  is, 
they  have  attempted  to  transform  their 
government  culture  from  a  social 
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welfare-oriented  model  of  operation  to 
a  business-oriented  one,  with  an  eye  to- 
ward enhancing  the  community's  stock 
of  financial,  physical,  human,  cultural, 
and  social  capital.  In  turn,  these  assets 
are  deployed  in  innovative  ventures 
designed  to  alleviate  poverty,  create  jobs, 
and  foster  community  development.22 

Financial  Capital 

How  do  highly  competitive  communities 
create  the  financial  capital  needed  to 
promote  their  growth  and  development? 
Such  communities  have  a  strong  entre- 
preneurial spirit  and  orientation,  as 
well  as  a  can-do  attitude  toward 
resolving  their  own  problems.23  Also, 
their  economic  development  policies 
encourage  innovation  and  adaptation, 
with  an  eye  toward  shaping  the 
"evolution  and  ongoing  change  in  a 
way  that  maintains  [the]  essential 
character  and  values  [of  the  commu- 
nity]." "Unless  a  society  and  a  commu- 
nity [are]  open  to  the  development  of 
new  ideas,  they  are  unlikely  to  see  much 
development."24 

In  a  highly  competitive  community, 
the  "government  does  not  treat  business 
with  hostility  or  suspicion,  but  like  a 
partner  where  both  sides  are  expected 
to  keep  their  part  of  the  bargain." 
Further,  highly  competitive  communities 
exemplify  an  "openness-to-new-ideas 
attitude,  that  is,  a  try-it-and-see  if-it- 
works  rather  than  a  let's-go-check-with- 
the-authorities"  attitude.25 

These  communities  also  have  a 
healthy  attitude  toward  failure.  In 
Nashville,  Tennessee, 

[fjailure  .  .  .  is  an  important  part  of 
the  learning  process;  it  sorts  suc- 
cessful approaches  front  losing  ones. 
Failure  also  makes  change  possible. 
Without  failure,  established  com- 
panies are  not  forced  to  accept  the 
painful  processes  of  improvement. 


In  an  entrepreneurial  culture,  busi- 
ness failure  is  not  a  kiss  of  death,  as 
it  can  be  in  more  rigid  economies.  .  .  . 
[I]n  a  highly  competitive  community, 
investors,  bankers,  lawyers,  and 
accountants  expect  some  new  ven- 
tures to  fail,  and  also  expect  that 
failure  to  be  followed  by  new  efforts.26 


An  aggressive 
business  culture 
finds  the  neces- 
sary financial 
capital  to  gener- 
ate growth  and 
create  jobs. 


- 
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Silicon  Valley's  success  relative  to 
that  of  other  high-tech  nodes  "stemmed 
from  much  more  receptive  attitudes 
about  entrepreneurship  and  risk  taking 
and  a  much  greater  tolerance  and  lower 
social  stigma  for  business  failure."27  The 
key  to  the  economic  revival  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  following  the  collapse  of  its 
energy  and  banking  sectors  in  the  1980s 
was  "a  powerful,  extremely  aggressive 
business  culture": 

[A]t  each  stage  of  its  development  the 
primary  impetus  for  growth  .  .  .  has 
come  not  from  outsiders  like  New 
York  bankers  or  Silicon  Valley 
venture  capitalists,  but  from  local 


folks  captivated  by  the  restless, 
sometimes  relentless  entrepreneurial 
spirit  that  seems  indigenous  to  the 
community. 


[T]he  seemingly  laid  back  demeanor 
and  the  slow,  southern  drawls  of 
Dallasites  are  deceiving.  .  .  .  Dallas 
is  a  very  sophisticated  place.  .  .  . 
[T] here's  fust  this  tremendous  "can 
do"  spirit  here.  You  are  judged  on 
your  character,  and  capable  people 
can  have  a  real  effect.1* 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  a  wealth 
of  both  traditional  and  nontraditional 
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sources  of  financial  capital  is  available 
to  foster  business  and  community 
development  in  highly  competitive 
communities.  Typically,  such  commun- 
ities "have  strong  traditional  financial 
sectors  that  advise  and  nourish  young 
companies,  long  before  they  have 
become  profitable  and  can  win  a  stan- 
dard bank  loan."25 

Nashville,  known  for  decades  as 
the  Wall  Street  of  the  South,  epitomizes 
this  spirit: 

Ten  venture  capital  firms  with  a  com- 
bined investment  portfolio  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  are  based  in 
Nashville.  Since  1990,  J.  C.  Bradford 
and  Company,  Nashville's  most 
prominent  investment  banking  firm, 
has  helped  entrepreneurs  raise  over 
S 1 2  billion  in  initial  public  stock 
offerings,  as  well  as  more  than 
S3  billion  in  private  investments.30 

Reflective  of  the  healthy  attitude  that 
investors  have  about  risk  in  highly 
competitive  communities,  in  Nashville, 

[rjich  people  .  .  .  are  willing  to  spin 
the  big  wheel  a  few  more  times, 
rather  than  clip  coupons.  .  .  .  Inves- 
tors here  understand  that  most  start- 
ups will  go  under.  Perhaps  six  out 
of  ten  fail — and  another  three  limp 
along.  But  the  tenth  one  will  blaze  to 
the  top,  leaving  fantastic  earnings  in 
its  wake.  Meanwhile,  in  some  cities, 
investors  are  looking  for  guarantees, 
a  sure  thing.3' 

In  highly  competitive  communities, 
community  development  venture  capital 
funds  (CDVCFs)  and  other  nontradi- 
tional  sources  of  financial  capital  also 
are  typically  available.  Traditional 
venture  capital  funds  are  professionally 
managed  pools  of  equity  capital  typi- 
cally sought  for  growth  and  expansion. 
CDVCFs  are  modeled  after  them  but 
allow  managers  to  seek  a  double 
bottom  line — that  is,  both  social  and 
financial  returns.32 

Finally,  in  highly  competitive  com- 
munities, nonprofit  organizations  tend 
to  be  very  enterprising.  For  example, 
some  engage  private-sector  companies 
in  mutually  beneficial  strategic  partner- 
ships that  generate  revenue: 

•    Cause-related  marketing  alliances — 


say,  BMW  donating  money  to  the 
Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer 
Foundation  each  time  a  person  test- 
drives  one  of  its  cars 

•  Affinity  programs — alliances  forged 
between  major  corporations  and 
trade  and  professional  associations 

•  Exclusive  agreements  —  for  instance, 
Huntington  Beach,  California, 
recently  giving  Coca-Cola  exclusive 
"pouring  rights"  in  all  city-owned 
facilities,  which  will  generate  $6.7 
million  in  new  revenue  for  the  city 

•  Selling  of  space — communities 
marketing  a  wide  array  of  public 
spaces,  including  airports,  transit 
systems,  and  sports  venues,  to 
private-sector  companies  to  generate 
sorely  needed  revenue 

Others  operate  for-profit  arms,  often 
referred  to  as  "social-purpose  ventures," 
that  generate  revenue.  Still  others  pursue 
some  combination  of  these  strategies.33 
The  revenue  accumulated  via  these 
efforts  is  called  "community  wealth," 
as  opposed  to  personal  or  corporate 
wealth.  This  terminology  is  used  because 
the  revenue  supports  a  wide  range  of 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  overall 
health  and  well-being  of  communities 
and  the  people  who  live  in  them.  The 
activities  include  improvements  in 
infrastructure,  within-  and  after-school 
programs  for  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  youth,  employment  and 
training  programs,  and  more.34 

Physical  Capital 

To  maintain  and  enhance  their  compar- 
ative advantage  in  the  new-economy 
marketplace,  highly  competitive  com- 
munities invest  heavily  in  their  physical 
capital — what  is  referred  to  as  their 
"logistical  infrastructure."  This  includes 
the  network  of  highways,  railways, 
airports,  and  telecommunications 
systems  (telephone,  Internet,  etc.)  con- 
necting them  to  the  regional,  national, 
and  global  economy.5"  A  community's 
physical  capital  also  includes  vacant 
and  abandoned  parcels  of  land  that  can 
be  developed  or  redeveloped  to  make 
the  community  more  attractive  as  a 
place  to  live  and  do  business. 

To  attract  entrepreneurs  and  new- 
economy  businesses  as  well  as  to 


maintain  connections  to  the  regional, 
national,  and  global  economy,  a  city's 
bridges,  tunnels,  rail  lines,  ports,  and 
highways  must  be  modern  and  in  good 
repair.  Nashville  has  consciously  and 
purposefully  invested  in  its  transpor- 
tation infrastructure  so  that  it  can 
benefit  economically  from  its  strategic 
location  at  the  geographic  crossroads  of 
the  country,  a  point  where  three  inter- 
state highway  systems  converge.''' 

Half  the  U.S.  population  lives  within 
600  miles  of  Nashville,  and  those 
people  can  be  reached  by  a  spider's 
web  of  rail  lines,  river  routes,  and 
highways  that  emanate  out  of  Nash- 
ville. Small  wonder  that  strategically 
located  Nashville  is  a  major  shipping 
and  distribution  center  for  books, 
Bibles,  and  manufactured  goods — 
it  is  the  perfect  home  for  a  manu- 
facturer's shipping  center.  That  is 
one  reason  Ingram  Inc.,  the  world's 
largest  distributor  of  books,  has  long 
been  based  in  Nashville.  Across 
town  is  Thomas  Nelson,  the  world's 
largest  publisher  of  Bibles.  Nashville 
is  also  home  to  the  world's  largest 
sheet  music  publishers.3' 

Dallas  has  pursued  a  similar  strategy. 
After  the  collapse  of  its  banking  and 
energy  sectors,  it  attempted  to  shed  its 
detested  "middle  of  nowhere"  image  by 
aggressively  pursuing  federal  funding  to 
develop  1-35.  This  interstate  highway 
now  serves  as  the  "main  conduit  be- 
tween the  American  industrial  heartland 
and  Mexico's  northern  manufacturing 
centers."  In  part  because  of  this  inves- 
tment in  ground  transportation,  Dallas 
is  known  in  some  circles  as  the  "capital 
of  capitalism,"  a  city  where,  in  the 
1990s,  the  growth  of  high-tech  industry 
was  greater  than  it  was  in  Silicon 
Valley.  ",H 

However,  strategic  investments  in 
airport  facilities  and  broadband  tech- 
nology probably  have  been  the  most 
important  factors  in  positioning  new- 
economy  cities  to  compete  in  the  twenty- 
first  century  marketplace.  For  example, 
"'[l|ike  the  seaport,  river  and  canal, 
train,  and  highway  systems  before  them, 
air  travel  networks,  particularly  for  air 
cargo,  are  now  the  leading  logistical 
factor  behind  urban  growth.' ","  Nowhere 
has  this  been  more  apparent  than  in 
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Dallas,  where  leaders  made  a  conscious 

decision  to  invest  in  three  airports: 

Dallas-Fort  Worth  International,  which 

ranks  with  Chicago's 

O'Hare  as  one  of  the 

nation's  busiest  air 

centers;  Love  Field, 

conveniently  located 

near  downtown; 

and  Alliance  Airport, 

developed  and 

financed  by  Ross 

Perot  as  an  industrial 

airport — the  world's 

largest.40 

Broadband  technology  is  an  equally 
important  element  of  infrastructure: 

[Ajs  cities  of  the  past  were  built  along 
railroads,  waterways  and  interstate 
highways,  cities  of  the  future  will  be 
built  along  information  highways — 
broadband  communication  links  to 
homes,  schools  and  offices,  hospitals 
and  cultural  centers,  and  through  the 
World  Wide  Web  to  millions  of  other 
locations  all  over  the  world.4' 

However,  when  it  comes  to  attracting 
new-economy  businesses  and  jobs,  the 
future  is  now  for  municipalities,  since 
"access  to  broadband  technology — Tl, 


To  maintain  and  enhance 
their  comparative  advantage 
in  the  new-economy  market- 
place, highly  competitive 
communities  invest  heavily  in 
their  physical  capital. 


DSL,  cable  and  the  like — is  key  to  com- 
petitiveness."42 Today,  in  making  decisions 
about  location,  businesses  are  asking 
three  critical  ques- 
tions: How  wired  is 
your  community?  Can 
you  get  high-speed 
access  to  the  Internet? 
What  will  it  cost?43 

The  actions  of 
Tacoma,  Washington, 
illustrate  the  impact 
that  wiring  a  com- 
munity can  have  on  a 
local  economy: 


In  Tacoma,  Washington,  long  a 
step-sister  of  glamorous  Seattle,  the 
municipally  owned  electric  utility 
installed  a  fiber-optic  network  that 
covers  1 80  square  miles  and  in  the 
process  brought  new  businesses 
and  economic  vitality  to  a  place  that 
was  once  bleakly  described  as 
"postapocalyptic.  "44 

Elaborating  on  the  role  of  broadband 
technology  in  competitiveness,  one 
business  official  noted,  "We  will  soon  be 
at  a  point  where  tenants  expect  band- 
width just  as  they  do  air  conditioning."45 
That  municipalities  cannot  compete 


for  new-economy  business  without  the 
logistical  infrastructure  of  highways, 
railways,  airports,  and  telecommunica- 
tion systems  is  best  captured  in  the 
observation  that  "'the  Web  cannot 
move  a  box.'"4"  The  problems  that 
e-commerce  businesses  faced  during  the 
1999  Christmas  season  illustrate  the 
point.4'  Because  of  their  failure  to 
establish  a  network  of  distribution 
centers  and  a  strategy  for  delivering 
products  to  customers  in  a  cost-efficient 
and  timely  manner,  many  e-tailers  had 
a  disastrous  1999  holiday  season.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  logistical  infra- 
structure, Toysrus.com  and  a  host  of 
other  e-tailers  accepted  orders  for 
products  that  already  were  out  of  stock. 
This  meant  that  the  purchased  items 
could  not  arrive  in  time  for  Christmas. 
Angry  parents  filed  lawsuits,  and  some 
of  the  e-tailers  were  eventually  fined 
$1.5  million  each  by  the  U.S.  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  An  attorney  who 
filed  one  of  the  lawsuits  said, 

There  are  lots  of  things  in  life  that 
are  excusable,  but  ruining  Christmas 
for  thousands  of  children  isn't  one  of 
them.  The  thought  that  Toysrus.com 
had  full  knowledge  they  couldn't 
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keep  the  Christmas  Eve  date  but 
continued  to  accept  orders  makes  it 
even  worse.  To  thousands  of  kids, 
Toysrus.com  is  the  e-grmch  that  stole 
Christmas.41 

In  preparation  tor  the  2000  holiday 
season,  e-railers  invested  large  sums 
of  money  in  logistical  support  and 
customer-service  systems.4"  Municipali- 
ties with  the  necessary  physical  capital 
were  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  these 
investments. 

For  communities  that  are  striving  to 
be  more  competitive  in  the  emerging 
e-commerce  economy,  success  will  hinge 
on  their  ability  to  develop  a  bulletproof 
logistical  infrastructure: 

[T]he  most  important  part  i  >/  an 
online  transaction  occurs  not  in 
cyberspace,  but  rather  at  the  custo- 
mers' door.  .  .  .  [DJespite  all  the 
discussion  about  pure-play  [cybers- 
pace shopping  "malls"]  versus  brick- 
and-mortar  [traditional  shopping 
malls],  it  is  steel  and  rubber — in  the 
form  of  vans,  trucks  and  the  occa- 
sional bicycle — that  ultimately  rules.'" 

In  addition  to  ensuring  that  new- 
economv  businesses  have  the  logistical 


infrastructure  that  they  will  need  to 
compete,  highly  competitive  communities 
employ  the  new  technologies  to  enhance 
their  own  polity  capital.'1  That  is,  they 
strive  to  make  government  more  cost- 
efficient  and  -effective  by  bringing  a 
wide  array  of  services  online.  As  the 
director  of  IBM's  Institute  for  Electronic 
Government  points  out,  in  the  fierce 
competition  for  new-economy  employers, 

[gjovernment  has  to  move  at  the 
speed  of  business.  .  .  .  If  it  takes  1 2 
weeks  to  get  a  permit  to  renovate 
office  space,  and  a  venture  capitalist 
says  the  business  needs  to  be  up  and 
running  in  90  days,  you  lose  out. 
That  business  is  going  to  go  where 
the  process  is  timely.  >2 

By  proactively  and  aggressively 
making  the  transition  to  e-government, 
or  "smart  government"  as  it  is  called, 
highly  competitive  communities  send 
a  signal  to  both  start-up  companies 
and  established  ones  looking  for  a 
place  to  locate  or  relocate  that  their 
local  business  climate  is  highly  suppor- 
tive. Making  this  transition  also 
substantially  reduces  the  cost  of  doing 
the  business  of  government.  In  highly 
competitive  communities,  the  resulting 


cost  savings  are  being  channeled  into 
efforts  that  address  pressing  social  and 
economic  needs  that  otherwise  would 
go  unmet. 

Human  Capital 

Although  a  state-of-the-art  logistical 
infrastructure  is  necessary,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  enhance  community 
competitiveness  in  the  new  economy. 
"|\\"]hat  brings  about  transformation  is 
the  people  who  can  create  in  innovative 
and  creative  ways."" 

Thus,  in  terms  of  a  community's 
human  capital,  there  are  two  keys  to 
success  in  the  new  economy.  The  first  is 
cutting-edge  research  facilities  and  top- 
notch  education  institutions."4  However, 
their  mere  existence  is  not  enough. 
Within  these  institutions  the  climate 
must  allow  scientists  to  translate  re- 
search into  viable  commercial  uses 
that  will  enable  high-tech  businesses, 
their  supplier  networks,  and  the  local 
economy  to  grow  and  thrive.  To  facili- 
tate this  type  of  economic  activity, 
Indiana  has  established  a  21st  Century 
Research  and  Technology  Fund,  which 
provides  $50  million  for  research  for 
the  state's  universities  and  private  com- 
panies. Ohio  State  University  reportedly 
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Discrimination  often 
results  in  bias  suits, 
and  these  create  the 
impression  that  the 
environment  does 
not  tolerate  diversity. 
Creating  such  an  im- 
pression is  unwise  and 
counterproductive. 


is  considering  using  a 
small  percentage  of  its 
$1.3  billion  endow- 
ment as  seed  money  to 
help  small  companies 
in  Ohio  grow.55 

The  second  key  is 
large-scale  investments 
in  the  local  education 
system  (K-12,  com- 
munity college,  and 
four-year  institutions) 
to  ensure  the  availabil- 
ity of  education  and 
training  programs  that  will  enable 
citizens  to  compete  for  new-economy 
jobs.  For  example,  in  Hundred,  West 
Virginia,  to  strengthen  the  technological 
skills  of  the  student  population,  business 
and  government  jointly  developed  a 
program  that  provided  laptops  to  stu- 
dents. "[A]fter  distributing  144  laptops 
to  students  for  both  home  and  school 
use,  West  Virginia  has  jumped  from  33rd 
to  11th  place  on  national  achievement 
tests. "56  Such  investments  enhance  a 
community's  attractiveness  to  businesses.57 

Cultural  Capital 

To  ensure  that  the  full  benefits  of  a 
strong  education  and  training  system 


materialize,  a  highly 
competitive  community 
invests  heavily  in  its 
cultural  capital — that  is, 
in  policies  and  proce- 
dures that  undergird  its 
citizens'  values,  attitudes, 
and  beliefs  about  their 
current  life  chances  and 
their  future  opportunities 
in  the  local  community.58 
More  specifically,  a 
highly  competitive  com- 
munity strives  to  manage 
its  population  diversity  effectively,  not 
solely  for  social  or  moral  reasons  (that 
is,  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do), 
but  also  as  a  form  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  (that  is,  because  it  is  good  for 
business).  Communities  that  value 
rather  than  tolerate  their  cultural  capital 
create  a  climate  in  which  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  and 
so  on,  are  fully  able  to  maximize  their 
potential  to  participate  in  the  new 
economy  and  benefit  from  the  fruits  of 
their  labor. 

Dallas  has  long  recognized  the 
strategic  importance  of  managing  its 
cultural  capital.  Although  its  minorities 
have  not  benefited  fully  from  the  city's 


pro-business  climate,  Dallas  has  viewed 
racial  strife  as  bad  for  business.  In  the 
1920s,  the  city'  "waged  a  war  against 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  noting  that  the  Klan's 
presence  deterred  growth."  "The  kind 
of  racial  strife  that  decimated  other 
cities,  north  and  south,  for  the  most 
part  skirted  Dallas.  Largely,  because  it 
was  bad  for  business."59 

In  a  March  2000  speech,  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  put 
forth  the  same  argument:  "'Discrimina- 
tion is  against  the  interests  of  business. 
.  .  .  Yet  business  people  often  practice  it. 
In  the  end,  the  costs  are  higher,  less  real 
output  is  produced,  and  the  nation's 
wealth  accumulation  is  slowed.'"  Also, 
as  Massachusetts  economist  Cynthia 
Latta  notes,  "  'Bias  toward  women, 
minorities,  and  the  disabled  is  counter- 
productive!,] •  •  •  a  bit  like  shooting 
yourself  in  the  foot.'"6" 

Discrimination  often  results  in  bias 
suits,  and  these  create  the  impression 
that  the  environment  does  not  tolerate 
diversity.  Creating  such  an  impression  is 
unwise  and  counterproductive  in  the 
contemporary  period,  when  international 
migration  and  interregional  population 
shifts  within  the  United  States  are 
dramatically  changing  the  racial  and 
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ethnic  composition  and  complexion  of 
communities.61  Moreover,  new-economy 
entrepreneurs  and  workers  are  them- 
selves a  diverse  group  in  terms  of  race 
and  ethnicity,  immigration  status,  and 
lifestyle. ": 

Examples  of  cities  that  have  not 
effectively  managed  their  cultural 
capital  abound.  Because  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  manage  their  growing  population 
diversity  and  its  accompanying  challen- 
ges, several  cities,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
and  New  York  among  them,  have 
been  sites  of  major  civil  disturbances, 
which  have  destroyed  existing  jobs  and 
deterred  new  business  development 
(including  tourism).0'  For  instance, 
nearly  100,000  jobs  were  lost  in  Los 
Angeles  as  a  consequence  of  the  1992 
civil  unrest,  and  two  years  later,  only 
26,000  jobs  had  been  created  in  the 
rebuilding  process,  resulting  in  a  net  loss 
of  "4,000  jobs.  The  job  loss  was  con- 
centrated among  people  of  color,  and 
the  newly  created  jobs  mainly  benefited 
non-Hispanic  whites,  so  the  rebuilding 
effort  served  to  exacerbate  racial  and 
ethnic  divisions  in  the  city.  This,  in  turn, 
further  tarnished  Los  Angeles's  image."4 

In  other  instances,  local  officials' 
cultural  or  racial  insensitivity  has 
triggered  the  exodus  of  businesses.  For 
example,  on  March  31,  2001,  Delta 
Airlines  discontinued  its  Asia  Pacific 
Gateway  services  at  the  Portland 
(Oregon)  International  Airport  after 
repeated  instances  of  foreign  visitors  on 
its  flights  from  Japan  being  mistreated 
by  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  officials  (for  example,  being 
subjected  to  strip  searches  without  just 
cause).  In  terms  of  economic  impact, 
local  officials  estimate  that  this  insensi- 
tive and  inappropriate  behavior,  which 
strongly  influenced  Delta's  decision  to 
discontinue  the  services,  could  cost  the 
state  $900  million  a  year  in  lost  revenue. 
It  also  has  tarnished  the  city's  image, 
especially  among  foreign  travelers 
from  Asia,  and  earned  it  a  new  name, 
DePortland  (a  play  on  the  word 
"deportation")."" 

Social  Capital 

Highly  competitive  communities  also 
invest  in  their  stock  of  social  capital. 
For  present  purposes,  "social  capital"  is 
the  contacts  through  which  people  main- 
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other  places  of 
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tarn  their  social  identity  and  receive 
emotional  support,  material  aid  and 
services,  information,  and  new  social 
contacts."''  Such  support  can  be 
obtained  from  individuals  (for  example, 
immediate  and  extended  family  mem- 
bers, friends,  and  fellow  members  of 
one's  ethnic  group)  and  institutions  (for 
example,  churches  and  community- 
based  organizations).  Highly  competi- 
tive communities  make  substantial 
investments  in  an  array  of  "bridging" 
institutions,  such  as  the  YMCA,  the 
i  W(  A,  and  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club, 
which  seek  to  knit  a  community 
together  and  provide  links  to  social 


capital  for  residents,  especially  those 
who  are  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged. 

Highly  competitive  communities  seek 
to  build  or  rebuild  social  capital  in  an 
effort  to  reverse  the  growing  inequality 
in  U.S.  society."'  Most  of  their  efforts 
are  designed  to  overcome  the  social  and 
personal  isolation  that  undergirds  this 
inequality."1' 

How  do  they  do  this?  The  govern- 
ment funds  local  institutions  whose 
responsibility  is  to  boost  community 
involvement.  Also,  along  with  private- 
sector  employers,  it  advocates  policies 
that  promote  civic  engagement  and 
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enable  citizens  to  balance  work,  family, 
and  community  life  better.69 

In  addition,  highly  competitive  com- 
munities that  use  their 
polity  capital  to  promote 
and  facilitate  strategic 
alliances  among  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and 
universities  create  a 
special  kind  of  social 
capital.  Such  alliances 
facilitate  the  sharing  of 
knowledge  across  organ- 
izational boundaries  and    - 
promote  the  formation  of  trusting 
relationships,  which,  in  turn,  lead  to 
transorganizational  "communities  of 
innovation.""0 

Discussion  and  Proposed 
Action  Plan 

The  absence  of  any  one  of  the  six  types  of 
community  capital  discussed  earlier  can 
seriously  encumber  the  ability  of  a  mu- 
nicipality to  compete  in  the  new  economy. 
Philadelphia  has  many  of  the  necessary 
ingredients.  On  the  positive  side, 

[tjhere  are  thousands  of  highly 
skilled  workers,  many  first-class 


To  ensure  that  the  full 
complement  of  capital  is 
present,  a  municipality's 
polity  capital  has  to  be 
dynamic  and  flexible,  not 
static  or  bureaucratic. 


universities  and  secondary  schools, 
and  large  reservoirs  of  wealth  to 
finance  a  growing  class  of  entrepre- 
neurs. The  region  is, 
moreover,  thick  with 
small  and  medium-sized 
businesses,  enterprises 
of  practically  every 
classification,  with 
untold  opportunities  for 
additional  growth.  And 
there  is  capital — billions 
of  dollars  held  by  banks, 
venture  firms,  pension 
funds  and  others,  available  to  finance 
good  ideas.'1 

However,  most  of  the  Internet  busi- 
ness "winds  up  in  Philadelphia's  suburbs." 
Why?  Because,  as  noted  earlier,  "Phila- 
delphia's taxes  and  business  climate  send 
most  entrepreneurs  across  the  city  line."'2 
Even  where  there  are  empowerment  or 
opportunity  zones,  in  which  tax  breaks 
are  offered  to  lure  new  firms,  those  tax 
breaks  are  offset  by  high  rents  for  space. 

Thus,  to  ensure  that  the  full 
complement  of  capital  is  present,  a 
municipality's  polity  capital  has  to  be 
dynamic  and  flexible,  not  static  or 
bureaucratic.  To  foster  and  enhance 


community  competitiveness,  the  local 
government  must  assume  the  role  of 
managing  partner.  It  must  be  prepared 
— almost  on  an  ad  hoc  basis — to  foster 
networks  among  key  community  stake- 
holders to  address  both  long-term  and 
emerging  issues  that  affect  the  health 
and  the  competitiveness  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  economic  marketplace. 

Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, these  networks  may  be  industry-  or 
sector-specific,  ethnic  based,  or  regional 
in  composition.73  In  some  instances  they 
may  involve  business  leaders  who  are 
staunch  competitors  in  the  local  market- 
place. In  highly  competitive  communities, 
leaders  of  competing  businesses  often 
work  together  to  solve  local  problems 
because  they  recognize  that  their  "co- 
opetition"  or  "competitive  collabo- 
ration" will  ultimately  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  their  respective  companies.74 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  form  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

This  type  of  collaboration  has  been 
most  clearly  manifested  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  The  former  chief 
executive  officers  of  Bank  of  America 
(Hugh  McColl)  and  First  Union 
National  Bank  (Ed  Crutchfield),  who 
were  otherwise  fierce  competitors  in  the 
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financial  services  industry,  over  the 
years  worked  together  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  city  and  the  quality  of  life 
of  its  people.  In  large  part  because  of 
their  collaborative  efforts,  Charlotte  has 
been  a  magnet  for  people  and  jobs.  Of 
course,  both  banks  have  benefited 
enormously  from  this  growth."' 

For  North  Carolina  municipalities, 
developing  their  full  complement  of 
community  capital  is  no  longer  an 
option;  it  is  a  strategic  imperative.  On 
the  basis  of  the  successful  application  of 
the  model  presented  in  this  article  in 
two  locations  (Gary,  Indiana,  and 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota),  I  believe 
that  North  Carolina  municipalities  can 
profitably  pursue  the  following  three- 
pronged  action  plan.  ^ 

First,  they  must  critically  assess  the 
strengths,  the  weaknesses,  the  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  threats  (SWOT) 
inherent  in  their  existing  stocks  of  polity, 
financial,  physical,  human,  cultural,  and 
social  capital.  On  the  basis  of  the  results 
of  these  community-level  SWOT 
analyses,  they  can  develop  coherent 
strategies  to  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  their  communities  as  places  to  live 
and  do  business. 

Second,  since  inadequate  financial 
assets  will  be  major  obstacles  to  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  likely 
to  have  the  greatest  impact  on  their 
future  competitiveness,  local  govern- 
ment and  community  leadets  will  have 
to  acquire  training  and  skills  in  civic 
entrepreneurship.  Such  training  will 
equip  them  with  the  tools  to  pursue 
a  wide  range  of  entrepreneurial 
approaches  (cause-related  marketing 
alliances,  affinity  programs,  and  so  on) 
that  might  generate  new  streams  of 
revenue.  They  then  can  use  this  revenue 
to  implement  the  recommendations 
that  emanate  from  the  community  - 
level  SWOT  analyses." 

Third,  to  level  the  playing  field  for 
community"  and  economic  development, 
North  Carolina  municipalities  must 
develop  and  implement  strategic  plans 
that  will  allow  them  to  take  better 
advantage  of  the  emergence  of  informa- 
tion technology.  Specifically,  they  must 
strive  to  develop  a  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nology infrastructure  and  viable  plans 
and  processes  for  creating  know  ledge 
workers,  for  making  the  transition  to 


smart  government,  and  for  forging 
strategic  electtonic  partnerships  that 
link  them  to  the  regional,  national,  and 
global  economy. 

To  launch  this  threefold  action  plan 
successfully,  North  Carolina  municipali- 
ties, particularly  the  most  economically 
distressed  communities,  will  need 
financial  support  from  both  state 
and  national  foundations.  They  also 
will  need  managerial  and  technical 
assistance.  The  Institute  of  Government 
and  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 
at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Rural  Internet  Access  Authoritv,  can 


Model  for  Rural 
Communities 

With  support  from  the 
Golden  Leaf  Foundation, 
the  Institute  of  Government 
and  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  Kenan-Flagler 
Business  School  are  creating  a  model 
of  economic  development  that  rural 
communities  can  use  to  enhance  their 
competitiveness.  The  model  follows 
the  steps  outlined  in  the  accompanying 
article.  For  more  information,  contact 
Anita  Brown-Graham  at  (919)  962- 
0595  or  brgraham@iogmail.iog.unc.edu. 


help  provide  the  necessary  technical 
support.  If  the  necessary  resources  are 
strategically  mobilized,  this  three- 
pronged  action  plan  might  serve  as  a 
national  prototype  for  assessing  and 
enhancing  community  competitiveness 
in  the  twenty-first  century's  knowledge- 
based  economy. 
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Networks  That  Generate  Business 
Opportunities  (San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass, 
1998). 

75.  In  a  recent  Charlotte  Observer  article 
announcing  the  retirement  of  a  senior  vice- 
president  who  headed  Bank  of  America's 
Community  Development  Corporation, 
another  bank  official  reaffirmed  the  bank's 
commitment  to  the  local  community  by 
making  the  following  observation  about 

the  new  chief  executive  officer.  Ken  Lewis: 
"Ken  is  dedicated  to  building  our  cities 
throughout  our  franchises.  .  .  .  He  under- 
stands that  Bank  of  America  grows  best 
when  we  grow  along  with  the  communities 
that  we  serve."  David  Perlmutt,  Bank  of 
America  Executive  to  Retire  after  23  Years, 
Charlotte  Observer,  Jan.  31,  2001, 
available  at  www.charlotte.com.  The  new 
chief  executive  officer  of  First  Llnion  has 
made  similar  statements  about  its  commit- 
ment to  the  local  communities  in  which  it 
does  business.  Both  banks,  for  example,  are 
major  investors  in  a  new  CDVCF,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Fund,  which  has  been 
established  to  foster  rural  economic 
development  in  North  Carolina. 

76.  James  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Assessing 
Community  Conipetittveness  in  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota.  Report  prep.ared 
for  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
FOUNDATION  (Chapel  Hill:  Urban  Lnv. 
Strategies  Ctr.,  Frank  Hawkins  Kenan  Inst, 
of  Private  Enter.,  The  Univ.  of  N.C.  at 
Chapel  Hill,  June  2001);  James  H.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  &  Walter  C.  Farrell,  Jr.,  Assessing 
Community  Competttiveness  in  Gary; 
Indiana.  Final  Draft  Report  Prepared 
for  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  (Chapel  Hill:  Urban  Im. 
Strategies  Ctr.,  Frank  Hawkins  Kenan  Inst, 
of  Private  Enter.,  The  Univ.  of  N.C.  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Feb.  2001). 

77  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  currently  offers  such  a  training 
program,  the  Management  Academy  for 
Public  Health.  A  joint  venture  of  the  School 
of  Public  Health  and  the  Kenan-Flagler 
Business  School,  it  trains  hundreds  of  state 
and  local  public  health  managers  in  four 
states  (Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia)  in  the  core  functional 
areas  of  business  (for  more  information, 
visit  the  program's  Web  site,  www.maph. 
unc.edu).  This  program  can  easily  be 
adapted  to  train  local  government  and 
nonprofit  officials  throughout  the  state. 
For  example,  recognizing  that  there  are 
state-imposed  constraints  on  local  govern- 
ments' ability  to  be  entrepreneurial,  the 
program  could  be  revised  to  address  those 
constraints  and  identify  the  areas  in  which 
local  governments  have  substantial  leeway 
to  be  entrepreneurial. 
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Best  Practices  in  Reducing  Waste 

Charles  Coe  and  James  Hickman 


Keeping  unnecessary  ivaste  out 
of  landfills  extends  their  life. 


Not  in  my  backyard!"  (NIMBY)  is 
an  oft-heard,  shrill  rallying  call 
for  citizens  opposed  to  having 
public  facilities  such  as  roads,  hazar- 
dous waste  sites,  and  especially  sanitary 
landhlls  located  near  them.  Finding  a 
site  for  waste  disposal  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  increasingly  difficult,  especially  in 
fast-urbanizing  counties.  In  reviewing 
applications  for  landfill  permits,  the 
state  must  consider  a  local  government's 
process  for  site  approval,  including  the 
socioeconomic  impact  of  a  new  or 
expanded  landfill  within  one  mile  of  an 
existing  landfill,  as  well  as  environmen- 
tal justice  policies  of  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA).1 

Along  with  state  approval,  local 
governments  must  seek  acceptance  from 
their  citizens.  Such  acceptance  is 


becoming  increasingly  problematic.  For 
instance,  between  January  and  July 
2000,  citizens  rejected  the  landfill 
proposals  of  Chatham,  Duplin,  and 
Halifax  counties.  Moreover,  during  the 
same  period,  permit  decisions  in 
Albemarle  and  in  Anson,  Greene, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Wake  counties 
encountered  legal  challenges. 

Reducing  waste  extends  an  existing 
landfill's  life.  Some  local  governments  in 
North  Carolina  are  national  leaders  in 
"diverting"  waste  (that  is,  keeping  it  out 
of  the  waste  stream,  through  recycling 
and  other  means);  others,  however,  lag 
behind.  This  article  discusses  best 
practices  for  reducing  the  waste  stream, 
highlighting  the  state's  top  performers. 
The  objective  of  the  article  is  to  help 
local  governments  follow  best  practices. 


North  Carolina  in  a 
National  Context 

Since  data  were  first  collected  in  1988, 
the  amount  of  municipal  solid  waste  has 
outpaced  population  growth  nationally 
and  in  North  Carolina.  From  1998  to 
2000,  national  amounts  increased  by  10 
percent,  and  from  fiscal  year  (FY)  1997 
to  FY  2000,  the  amount  of  municipal 

Coe  is  a  professor  of  public  administration 
in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  and 
Public  Administration,  North  Carolina 
State  University.  Hickman  is  a  waste 
management  analyst  for  the  Division  of 
Pollution  Prevention  and  Environmental 
Assistance,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources. 
Contact  them  at  charlie_coe@ncsu.edu 
and  jim.hickman@ncmail.net. 
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Figure  1 .  Imports  and  Exports  of  Solid  Waste,  North  Carolina 
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North  Carolina's  exports  of  solid 
waste  have  increased  dramatically 
since  FY  1996.  Even  so,  the  state 
also  imports  waste  because  it  is  the 
site  of  a  medical  waste  facility  and 
because  some  neighboring  states 
lack  sufficient  disposal  capacity. 


FY  1995-96 
88,982 


111,097 


FY  1996-97 
103,510 


280,400 


FY  1997-98 
87,393 


629,415 


FY  1998-99 
74,185 


1,166,875 


FY  1999-2000 
41,840 


1,106,897 


Source:  North  Carolina  Dep't  of  Env't  and  Natural  Resources,  Solid  Waste  Management  Annual  Report  (Raleigh 
NCDENR,  2000) 


solid  waste  and  construction  and  demo- 
lition (C&D)  debris  in  North  Carolina 
increased  by  23  percent.2  In  1989, 
hoping  to  minimize  the  growth  of  waste 
with  effective  waste  reduction  and 
recycling,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
the  Solid  Waste  Management  Act,  which 
called  for  a  voluntary  reduction  of  40 
percent  in  waste  per  person  by  2001. 
Instead,  the  state  will  likely  experience  a 
40  percent  increase  by  2001  because  of 
population  growth  and  inconsistent 
practices  of  waste  reduction  among 
local  governments.3 

As  municipal  solid  waste  has 
increased,  the  number  of  landfill  sites 
has  dramatically  decreased — in  the 
nation,  from  about  7,900  in  1989  to 
2,3 14  in  2000;  in  North  Carolina,  from 
1 12  in  1991  to  41  in  2000.  (In  North 
Carolina,  landfills  have  become  larger 
and  more  regionalized  as  a  result.)  The 
decreases  are  principally  attributable 
to  the  EPA  mandate  that  landfills  be 
lined,  because  unlined  landfills  release 
contaminating  chemicals  in  the  form 
of  "leachate."  In  North  Carolina  all 
municipal  solid  waste  had  been  placed 
in  lined  facilities  by  January  1998. 

With  the  marked  decline  in  landfills, 
transfer  stations  have  become  more  prev- 
alent. These  are  facilities  that  receive 
waste  from  homeowners,  businesses, 
local  governments,  and  private  waste- 
hauling  companies  and  consolidate  it 


into  larger  truckloads  (typically  a 
tractor-trailer  with  a  20-ton  cargo  load), 
which  then  are  taken  to  landfills.  Cur- 
rently there  are  76  authorized  transfer 
stations  in  North  Carolina. 

Considerable  variation  exists  among 
states  in  amount  of  municipal  solid 
waste  generated  and  disposal  capacity 
of  existing  landfills.  Jurisdictions  gener- 
ating high  amounts  and  constrained  in 
disposal  capacity  are  increasingly 
exporting  their  waste  to  other  states.  In 
1999,  38.9  million  tons  were  exported 
nationwide,  with  Illinois  leading  the 
pack  (16  million  tons).  North  Carolina 
ranked  fifth  in  the  total  exported  and 
had  the  largest  increase  (537,460  tons) 
from  FY  1998  to  FY  1999.4  (For  a 
depiction  of  the  extent  of  importing 
and  exporting  in  North  Carolina  from 
FY  1996  to  FY  2000,  see  Figure  l.p" 

There  are  three  reasons  for  the 
dramatic  increase  in  exports:  decreasing 
landfill  capacity,  development  of  out- 
of-state  landfills  along  North  Carolina's 
borders,  and  competitive  pricing  among 
landfills. 

Estimating  the  remaining  landfill 
capacity  in  North  Carolina  is  difficult 
because  landfills  are  authorized  for  five 
years.  In  1998,  state  officials  estimated 
that  the  municipal  landfills  collectively 
had  a  remaining  capacity  of  about  five 
years;  however,  this  figure  may  be  as 
high  as  ten  vears.  Nonetheless,  North 


Carolina  ranked  among  the  lowest  of 
the  thirty-two  states  reporting  landfill 
capacity  in  1998/ 

Waste  Reduction:  Best  Practices 

County  waste  reduction  programs  have 
greatly  improved  since  the  early  1990s. 
Most  have  been  transformed  from 
"green  box"  systems  (unstaffed 
containers  by  the  side  of  the  road)  to 
staffed  convenience  centers  located  in 
attractive,  paved,  fenced,  and  lighted 
areas.  Likewise,  many  cities  and  towns 
have  accepted  the  waste  reduction 
challenge.  Cities  and  counties  use  the 
following  best  practices: 

•  Education  of  citizens 

•  Reduction  of  waste  at  the  source 

•  Adoption  of  a  pay-as-you-throw 
system 

•  Enforcement  of  disposal  diversion 
ordinances 

•  Effective  recycling 


Web  Sites  on 
Waste  Reduction 

Environmental  Education 

www.epa.gov7epaoswerloswlkids.htm 
Features  a  variety  of  activities  and 
games  for  students  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  6,  including  a  poster 
and  a  storybook  on  fun  ways  to  reuse 
old  jelly  jars. 

Municipal  Solid  Waste 

www.  e  pal  go  v/msw 
Includes  information  on  various 
methods  of  reducing  and  better 
managing  municipal  solid  waste,  such 
as  source  reduction  and  recycling. 


North  Carolina  Recycle  Guys  Page 

www.  recycleguys.  org 
Provides  facts  on  waste  reduction  and 
solid  waste  management  in  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  resources  for 
getting  involved  in  reducing  waste 
throughout  the  state. 
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Many  cities  and 
towns  operate 
curbside  recy- 
cling programs, 
picking  up 
glass,  aluminum 
cans,  and  other 
materials  that 
residents  place 
in  special 
containers. 


Education  of  Citizens 

Of  the  409  governments  in  North 
Carolina  with  recycling  programs,  50 
percent  have  one  or  more  education 
programs  to  encourage  waste  reduction, 
as  follows: 

•  Producing  radio  and  television 
advertisements 

•  Writing  newspaper  articles  and 
advertisements 

•  Doing  mass  mailings  and  informing 
citizens  via  their  utility  bills 

•  Making  grants  to  innovative 
businesses 

•  Distributing  promotional  take-home 
items  such  as  magnets  and  brochures 

•  Operating  a  telephone  hotline  to 
field  questions 

•  Using  a  Web  site  to  promote 
conservation 

•  Conducting  informational 
workshops,  forums,  and  conferences 

•  Making  presentations  at  schools 

•  Promoting  the  Recycle  Guys, 
cartoon  characters  who  encourage 
waste  reduction  and  recycling  as  part 
of  an  education  campaign 


Additionally,  communities  refer  inter- 
ested citizens  and  groups  to  helpful  Web 
sites  (see  the  sidebar,  opposite). 

Communities  with  education  pro- 
grams recover  22  percent  more  pounds 
per  participating  household  and  47 
percent  more  per  household  in  the 
community,  than  communities  that  do 
not  have  such  programs." 

Reduction  of  Waste  at  the  Source 

"Source  reduction,"  also  known  as  waste 
prevention,  is  reduction  of  waste  before 
recycling.  It  results  in  significant  environ- 
mental benefits  and  cost  savings.  Waste 
reduction  should  be  a  cooperative  effort 
between  government,  business,  and  the 
citizenry.  Businesses  can  design,  manufac- 
ture, purchase,  and  use  materials  and  pro- 
ducts with  reduction  in  mind.  Through 
education  and  other  incentives  described 
in  this  article,  local  governments  can 
encourage  citizens  to  do  the  following: 

•     "Grasscyle."  Leave  grass  clippings 
on  lawns.  Usually  containing  about 
4  percent  nitrogen,  2  percent  potas- 
sium, .5  percent  phosphorus,  and 
essential  minor  elements,  clippings 
increase  the  amount  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  soil.8 


"Xeriscape."  Landscape  with  less 
water.  Also,  use  native  plants  and 
grasses  that  tolerate  the  North 
Carolina  climate,  thereby  reducing 
the  need  for  watering  and  the 
generation  of  yard  wastes. 

Reduce  junk  mail.  Ask  to  have  their 
names  removed  from  many  national 
mailing  lists.1' 

"Enviroshop."  Choose  recyclable 
products  and  containers  and  recycle 
them.  Also,  purchase  reusable  pro- 
ducts (for  example,  cloth  napkins, 
rechargeable  batteries,  and  refillable 
containers)  and  products  with  the 
least  unnecessary  packaging. 

Reduce  use  of  toxic  substances.  For 
instance,  select  nontoxic  inks;  use 
less  toxic  cleaners,  such  as  baking 
soda  and  vinegar;  and  purchase  the 
least  amount  of  chemicals  to  com- 
plete the  job. 

Compost  yard  and  kitchen  wastes  in 
their  backyards.  These  wastes  make 
up  about  30  percent  of  the  waste 
stream.  "Composting"  involves 
decomposing  plant  remains  and  once- 
living  materials  to  make  an  earthy, 
dark,  crumbly  substance  excellent 
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Table  1.  Programs  in  North  Carolina  Local  Governments  to  Reduce  or  Reuse  Solid  Waste 


FY 
1994-95 

FY 
1995-96 

FY 
1996-97 

FY 
1997-98 

FY 
1998-99 

FY 
1999-2000 

Source  Reduction  Programs 

Backyard  composting 

92 

70 

82 

81 

53 

59 

Grasscyclmg 

49 

40 

41 

43 

41 

36 

Xeriscaping 

12 

12 

11 

13 

12 

11 

Junk  mail  reduction 

20 

40 

56 

55 

57 

64 

Enviroshopping 

35 

27 

36 

35 

35 

32 

Promotion  of  nontoxics 

38 

34 

39 

35 

30 

31 

Other 

11 

10 

9 

1 

5 

6 

Reuse  Programs 

Swap  shops 

NA 

13 

10 

17 

22 

23 

Paint  exchange 

17 

22 

28 

25 

27 

23 

CounU[  residents  who 

Waste  exchange 

18 

13 

11 

14 

8 

8 

live  outside  city  and 
town  limits  often  must 
take  their  recyclable 

Pallet  exchange 
Other 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
4 

NA 

6 

7 
15 

7 
10 

waste  to  convenience 

NA  =  not  available 

centers,  where  they  sort 

it  by  type. 

Source:  North  Carolina  Dep't  of  Env't  and 

Natural  Resources,  Solid  Waste  Management 

Annual  Report  (R 

aleigh,  N.C.: 

NCDENR,  2000) 

for  adding  to  the  soil  of  houseplants 
or  for  enriching  garden  soil.  "Vermi- 
composting,"  an  adapted  type  of 
composting,  can  be  done  cleanly  and 
unobtrusively  indoors  in  apartment 
buildings  and  condominiums.  Local 
governments  can  create  a  demonstra- 
tion site  to  explain  composting  vis- 
ually and  might  offer  plastic  bins  to 
residents  for  free  or  at  reduced  cost. 

Further,  local  governments  can  offer 
waste  exchange  and  reuse  programs: 

•  Swap  shop:  a  reuse  program  that 
allows  residents  to  drop  off  items  they 
do  not  want  that  may  be  useful  to 
others.  Most  swap  shops  are  small 
shed-type  buildings  located  at  drop-off 
recycling  centers  or  convenience  sites. 

•  Waste  exchange:  a  program  similar 
to  swap  shops,  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  individuals  and  businesses 
to  exchange  materials  they  do  not 
need  with  others  that  have  a  use  for 
the  materials. 

•  Paint  exchange:  a  program  that  allows 
residents  to  drop  off  unwanted  paint 
or  pick  up  needed  paint. 

•  Pallet  exchange:  the  same  as  waste 
exchange  but  involving  an  exchange 
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Waste  haulers 
take  recyclable 
products  from 
communities  to 
material  recovery 
facilities,  where 
they  are  sorted, 
baled  or  com- 
pressed, then 
transported  to  a 
manufacturing 
plant. 


Table  2.  Waste  Recycled  by  North  Carolina  Counties,  FY  2000 


Lbs./ 

Lbs./ 

Lbs./ 

Lbs./ 

County 

Person 

County 

Person 

County 

Person 

County 

Person 

Montgomery 

491.40 

Brunswick 

145.31 

Cabarrus 

75.79 

Gaston 

53.48 

Pitt 

442.29 

New  Hanover 

138.48 

Polk 

74.93 

Hyde 

53.12 

Catawba 

336.25 

Alleghany 

124.26 

Rowan 

74.90 

Greene 

52.17 

Mecklenburg 

304.10 

Graham 

123.34 

Edgecombe 

72.11 

Davidson 

48.51 

Pamlico 

299.27 

Currituck 

116.44 

Chowan 

71.84 

Anson 

47.96 

Tyrrell 

295.53 

Ashe 

116.36 

Hertford 

71.72 

Randolph 

47.53 

Dare 

283.67 

Lenoir 

115.55 

McDowell 

69.80 

Camden 

47.25 

Macon 

256.30 

Wake 

110.16 

Avery 

68.75 

Caswell 

39.54 

Davie 

244.77 

Forsyth 

105.90 

Washington 

68.75 

Vance 

38.71 

Orange 

21782 

Wilkes 

105.71 

Cleveland 

67.42 

Stanly 

38.71 

Swain 

211.18 

Lee 

101.02 

Alamance 

67.17 

Richmond 

36.34 

Jackson 

208.69 

Caldwell 

100.80 

Nash 

66.22 

Warren 

35.36 

Watauga 

205.46 

Carteret 

100.12 

Martin 

65.62 

Johnston 

33.99 

Craven 

202.37 

Burke 

99.41 

Wilson 

65.18 

Yancey 

32.79 

Duplin 

195.74 

Rutherford 

93.52 

Rockingham 

64.99 

Northampton 

32.52 

Buncombe 

184.49 

Wayne 

90.91 

Gates 

64.14 

Onslow 

32.24 

Durham 

174.07 

Pender 

90.06 

Franklin 

63.87 

Stokes 

31.81 

Transylvania 

172.20 

Lincoln 

89.85 

Jones 

61.92 

Cherokee 

28.58 

Haywood 

170.87 

Yadkin 

88.95 

Beaufort 

61.67 

Harnett 

26.25 

Mitchell 

162.33 

Henderson 

86.32 

Alexander 

61.52 

Bladen 

20.01 

Pasquotank 

155.48 

Granville 

81.91 

Iredell 

61.29 

Halifax 

19.54 

Union 

155.44 

Scotland 

81.76 

Surry 

61.04 

Cumberland 

19.12 

Guilford 

149.60 

Perquimans 

77.96 

Person 

56.81 

Bertie 

17.95 

Chatham 

148.22 

Columbus 

77.43 

Hoke 

56.38 

Clay 

12.36 

Madison 

146.26 

Moore 

76.24 

Sampson 

54.49 

Robeson 

4.17 

ce:  Adapted  from  North  Carolina  Dep't  of 

Env't  and  Natural  Resourc 

s,  Soud  Waste  Man* 

gement  Annual  Report  (Raleigh:  NCDENR,  200 

)). 
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Table  3.  Waste  Recycled  by  North  Carolina  Municipalities  of  More 
10,000  People,  FY  2000 


than 


Lbs./ 

Lbs./ 

Lbs./ 

Municipality 

Person 

Municipality 

Person 

Municipality 

Person 

Greensboro 

200.63 

Concord 

102.33 

Lexington 

53.87 

Boone 

187.49 

Asheboro 

95.91 

Washington 

53.42 

High  Point 

184.89 

Garner 

92.74 

Thomasville 

53.40 

Hickory 

178.13 

Morganton 

91.94 

Greenville 

52.58 

Durham 

159.90 

Kinston 

91.61 

Elizabeth  City 

51.31 

Salisbury 

155.79 

Southern  Pines 

91.00 

Rocky  Mount 

47.41 

Cary 

153.87 

Eden 

88.86 

Goldsboro 

44.05 

Matthews 

152.22 

Lenoir 

86.42 

Smithfield 

43.56 

Clemmons 

138.55 

Indian  Trail 

82.31 

Statesville 

42.72 

Asheville 

128.06 

Reidsville 

80.36 

Tarboro 

39  46 

Laurinburg 

114.02 

Kernersville 

80.02 

Albemarle 

37.26 

Winston-Salem 

111.92 

Wilmington 

77.47 

Gastonia 

33.66 

Huntersville 

109.66 

Lmcolnton 

66.49 

Henderson 

3343 

Raleigh 

106.60 

Wilson 

64.60 

Graham 

31.77 

Newton 

103.99 

Wake  Forest 

61.46 

Burlington 

27.99 

Apex 

103.77 

Sanford 

61.41 

Jacksonville 

19.33 

Charlotte 

103.28 

Monroe 

57.61 

Roanoke  Rapids 

10.71 

Cornelius 

102.69 

Mint  Hill 

5665 

Lumberton 

4.65 

Note:  Some  municipalities  of  more  than  10,000  people  are  not  included  because  they  have  no 
recycling  program  or  because  tonnages  recovered  could  not  be  determined. 

Source:  Adapted  from  North  Carolina  Dep't  of  Env't  and  Natural  Resources,  Soud  Waste  Management  Annual  Report 
■  Raleigh:  NCDENR,  2000). 


of  pallets  among  industries,  con- 
struction companies,  and  commercial 
businesses. 

Although  the  diversion  programs 
discussed  here  cost  little,  relatively  few 
governments  in  North  Carolina  offer 
them.  The  number  of  backyard  com- 
posting, grasscycling,  and  enviro- 
shopping  programs  has  declined  since 
FY  1995  (see  Table  1,  page  22).  Swap 
shop  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
increased  from  13  to  23,  partially  because 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
iDENR)  funds  them. 

Adoption  of  Pay-as-You-Throw  System 

Governments  can  encourage  citizens 
and  businesses  to  reduce  waste  at  the 
source  by  implementing  a  "pay-as-you- 
throw"  (PAYT)  system.  Also  known  as 
variable-rate  or  unit-based  pricing,  such 
a  system  charges  residents  for  collection 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  waste  they 
discard.  PAYT  began  in  1916  but  did  not 
become  popular  until  the  early  1990s. 


By  1998  more  than  4,000  communities 
nationally  had  adopted  a  PAYT  system. 
To  date,  17  counties  and  7  cities  in  North 
Carolina  have  adopted  such  a  system.10 

Not  surprisingly,  some  citizens 
initially  resist  switching  to  a  PAYT 
system,  disliking  paying  for  what  they 
perceive  to  have  been  a  free  service.  If 
people  do  not  realize  that  they  are 
paying  for  waste  collection  through 
general  tax  revenues,  they  may  hesitate 
to  start  paying  directly  for  it  through  a 
fee.  Hence  policy  makers,  fearing 
political  repercussions,  may  shy  away 
from  variable  rates.  Yet  the  efficiencies 
are  great.  One  study  found  that 
increased  recycling,  source  reduction, 
and  yard  waste  diversion  in  PAYT 
communities  resulted  in  a  16-1-  percent 
decrease  in  disposal.11 

Perhaps  partially  offsetting  the  bene- 
fit of  PAYT  systems  is  that  they  may 
induce  citizens  to  dispose  of  waste 
improperly.  Ways  to  discourage  undesir- 
able diversion  include  locking  commer- 
cial dumpsters,  strictly  enforcing  littering 


and  anti-burning  ordinances,  educating 
the  public,  and  providing  free  drop-off 
days  for  bulky  items  or  garbage  in 
general.  To  date,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
illegal  disposal  in  the  North  Carolina 
communities  that  have  implemented  a 
PAYT  program. 

Enforcement  of  Disposal 
Diversion  Ordinances 

As  of  FY  2000,  sixty-eight  local  govern- 
ments had  passed  disposal  diversion 
ordinances  (DDOs)  that  impose  stricter 
requirements  and  penalties  than  the 
state's  laws  banning  aluminum  cans, 
lead-acid  batteries,  old  tires,  "white 
goods"  (appliances),  used  motor  oil, 
antifreeze,  and  yard  waste  from  disposal 
in  municipal  solid  waste  faciliries.  DDOs 
range  from  outright  bans  of  selected 
products  (for  example,  aluminum 
cans)  to  requirements  that  material  be 
separated  for  recycling.  The  majority  of 
DDOs  divert  corrugated  cardboard,  but 
some  also  divert  clean  wood,  pallets, 
and  traditional  household  recyclables. 
Durham  has  an  extensive  ordinance 
banning  five  materials:  glass  bottles  and 
jars,  aluminum  cans,  steel  cans,  news- 
papers, and  corrugated  boxes.  Resi- 
dential violators  receive  three  warnings 
on  brightly  colored  stickers.  The  fourth 
violation  results  in  a  warning  letter. 
Thereafter,  the  city  charges  individual 
residents  S 15  per  violation  and  busi- 
nesses $50  per  violation.  Waste  haulers 
caught  with  banned  materials  at  a 
transfer  station  must  pay  double  the 
"tipping  fee"  (the  cost  per  ton  disposed 
of)  for  the  whole  load.  After  just  six 
months  of  having  the  ordinance  in 
force,  participation  in  the  residential 
recycling  program  in  Durham  increased 
from  60  to  80  percent.12  Columbus 
and  Iredell  counties  passed  DDOs 
banning  corrugated  cardboard,  and 
both  experienced  significant  increases 
in  the  recovery  of  this  item.  Whiteville, 
in  Columbus  Count)',  increased  card- 
board recovery  by  1,862  percent  during 
FY  2000,  although  its  ordinance  was  in 
place  for  only  part  of  the  year. 

Before  passing  an  ordinance,  local 
governments  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand their  waste  stream.  Some  materials 
are  common  to  all  waste  streams, 
whereas  others  are  specific  to  individual 
communities.  For  instance.  Wake 
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County  discovered  that  corrugated 
cardboard  constituted  26  percent  of  its 
commercial  waste  stream,  so  it  enacted 
a  landfill  disposal  surcharge  on  that 
material.  The  next  step  is  to  determine 
whether  recycling  capabilities  are 
adequate  to  handle  targeted  materials. 
For  instance,  to  recycle  cardboard, 
a  community'  needs  either  private 
haulers  or  local  governments  to  take 
the  cardboard  to  paper  stock  dealers 
or  material  recovery  facilities  (see  the 
later  section  entitled  "Proximity  of 
material  recovery  facilities").  Although 
local  governments  may  collect  and 
process  materials,  relying  on  the  private 
sector  is  usually  cheaper.  If  existing 
infrastructure  is  not  available,  local 
governments  may  be  able  to  create  it. 
For  instance,  Pasquotank  County  con- 
tracted with  a  major  local  hauler  to 
build  a  processing  facility  for  corru- 
gated cardboard. 

In  designing  a  DDO,  local  officials 
must  determine  the  community's 
tolerance  level  (a  complete  or  a  partial 
ban  may  be  appropriate),  means  of 
enforcing  and  inspecting  for  compliance, 
the  point  of  compliance,  the  material  to 
be  targeted,  the  grace  period  before 
enforcement,  and  the  penalties." 


Effective  Recycling 

On  balance,  the  recycling  story  in  North 
Carolina  has  not  been  promising  in 
recent  years.  The  amounts  of  traditional 
materials  recycled — such  as  glass, 
plastics,  and  aluminum  and  steel  cans — 
continue  to  decline.  The  recovery  of 
organic  materials,  which  can  fluctuate 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  has  increased 
because  of  material  generated  by 
Hurricane  Floyd. 

Metals  have  the  highest  recovery  rate 
of  traditional  recyclables,  about  25  per- 
cent. Glass,  paper,  and  plastic  recovery 
rates  average  14,  10,  and  4  percent, 
respectively.14 

The  state  records  how  much  waste 
local  governments  dispose  of  in  landfills 
and  how  much  they  recycle  in  pounds 
per  person  and  per  household.  In  FY 
2000  the  countrywide  average  per  person 
was  108.50  pounds,  ranging  from  491.40 
in  Montgomery  County  to  4.17  in 
Robeson  County  (see  Table  2,  page  23). 

Among  the  leaders  in  county  waste 
reduction  are  Craven  and  Orange 
counties,  which  offer  a  wide  range  of 
programs — backyard  composting, 
source  reduction,  reuse,  recycling  (of 
glass,  cans,  etc.,  plus  oil,  oil  filters, 
antifreeze,  and  batteries),  education, 


local  bans  on  disposal,  pay-as-you- 
throw,  household  hazardous  waste 
collection,  mulching/composting,  and 
C&D  reuse/recycling.  However,  a  major 
recycler  of  construction  debris  in 
Craven  County  was  closed  in  1999 
because  of  operational  difficulties, 
resulting  in  a  lower  per  person  recovery 
than  in  prior  years. 

In  fifty-four  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  in  population,  the  amount 
recycled  in  FY  2000  ranged  from  200.63 
pounds  per  person  in  Greensboro  to 
4.65  pounds  per  person  in  Lumberton, 
with  an  average  recovery  of  85.28 
pounds  per  person  (see  Table  3). 

Among  the  top  ten  municipal  pro- 
grams, some  practices  are  prevalent: 

•  All  use  curbside  collection. 

•  Nine  provide  collection  once  a  week. 

•  Eight  educate  citizens  about  waste 
reduction. 

•  Seven  augment  curbside  collection 
with  drop-off  recycling  services. 

•  Six  have  access  to  a  material  recovery 
facility  that  accepts  mixed  waste. 

•  Four  provide  recycling  services  to 
commercial  customers  as  well  as 
residential  ones. 
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•    Four  ban  particular  materials  from 
disposal  or  require  separation  of 
materials. 

In  the  following  sections,  we  discuss 
five  factors  that  influence  productivity 
in  recycling. 

Method  of  collection.  Jurisdictions 
provide  three  types  of  recycling  services: 
at  the  curb,  at  a  drop-off  facility,  or 
both.  Because  they  are  less  dense  than 
cities,  counties  usually  offer  drop-off 
facilities.  Municipalities  typically  offer 
curbside  service,  which  varies  in  fre- 
quency of  pickup  and  type  of  collection 
— that  is,  materials  separated  by  home- 
owners or  commingled  at  the  curb. 
Common  in  the  early  1990s,  programs 
calling  for  separation  of  materials  by 
homeowners  have  sharply  declined 
because  the  extra  effort  required  of 
citizens  discouraged  them  from  recy- 
cling. Hence,  almost  all  programs  in 
North  Carolina  now  involve  comming- 
ling of  materials.  Collectors  either  sort 
materials  at  the  curb  or  take  them  to  a 
center  for  sorting. 

County  and  municipal  recycling 
operations  also  differ  in  who  runs  them. 
Most  counties  (57  percent)  operate 
programs  themselves.  In  contrast,  most 
municipalities  (78  percent)  use  private 
service  providers  because  they  cannot 
afford  the  capital  investment  needed  to 
operate  curbside  recycling  programs. 
Kannapolis  and  Fayetteville  are  the  only 
cities  of  more  than  30,000  in  population 
that  provide  no  recycling  services  of  any 
kind.  Robeson  County  is  the  only  county 
with  no  program. 

Although  privatization  of  recycling 
is  prevalent  among  municipalities,  it 
is  not  necessarily  effective.  Publicly 
operated  systems  recover  approximately 
324  pounds  per  household  served, 
compared  with  241  pounds  per  house- 
hold recovered  in  privately  run  programs. 
Further,  cities  that  contract  for  recycling 
services  still  need  to  operate  education 
programs  about  waste  diversion. 

Materials  collected.  Before  the  EPA 
required  lined  landfills,  C&D  waste  was 
usually  disposed  of  in  the  same  landfill  as 
municipal  solid  waste.  Although  C&D 
waste  may  still  be  disposed  of  in  lined 
landfills,  it  goes  mostly  to  separate 
C&D  facilities,  where  tipping  fees  are 
lower  because  of  lower  landfill  construc- 


tion and  operating  costs.  In  FY  2000, 
C&D  waste  made  up  29  percent  of  the 
waste  stream.  C&D  facilities  received 
22  percent,  lined  facilities  7  percent. 
The  volume  of  C&D  waste  is  increasing, 
yet  only  13  local  governments  recycle 
C&D  waste,  only  13  salvage  C&D 
waste,  and  only  3  do  both. 

Considerable  variation  exists  in  the 
collection  of  special  wastes,  such  as  car 
products  and  household  hazardous 
waste.  The  number  of  gallons  of  used 
oil  collected  increased  by  18  percent 
from  FY  1999  to  FY  2000,  but  the 
increase  was  not  uniform  across  the 
state.  For  instance,  12  rural  counties 
j  have  no  public  collection  sites,  and  26 
others  have  just  one.  Only  38  of  the 
state's  529  cities  collect  oil.  Of  all  the 
county  and  municipal  governments, 
only  14  collect  oil  filters,  49  antifreeze, 
and  24  hazardous  waste. 

Proximity  of  material  recovery 
facilities  (MRFs).  Moving  recycled 
material  from  a  home  or  a  business 
involves  three  steps:  collection,  proces- 
sing (for  example,  baling  or  crushing) 
for  transport,  and  delivery  to  a  manu- 
facturing plant.  MRFs  consolidate  items 
for  efficient  transportation,  linking 
collected  materials  to  end-use  markets. 
MRFs  accept  mixed  materials,  separate 
them  by  specific  commodities,  and 
often  bale  or  compress  them.  Local 
governments  either  operate  their  own 
MRFs  or  contract  with  privately 
operated  MRFs.  Four  MRFs  are 
operated  by  vocational  centers  with 
minimal  financial  support  from  local 
governments.  The  MRFs  provide  jobs 
and  skill  training.  Two  counties  (David- 
son and  Davie)  keep  operational  costs 
low  by  using  inmate  labor. 

Because  markets  for  recycled  waste 
are  usually  outside  a  community,  pro- 
cessing and  transportation  are  crucial  to 
successful  marketing.  The  presence  of 
an  MRF  makes  a  difference  in  the  kind 
and  the  amount  of  materials  collected 
per  person. 

For  their  size,  Greensboro  and  High 
Point,  with  programs  supported  by 
MRFs,  have  considerably  higher  per 
person  rates  of  curbside  recycling  than 
Raleigh  and  Wilmington.  The  contrast 
between  Greensboro  and  Raleigh  also  is 
notable  regarding  the  kinds  of  materials 
collected.  Although  other  factors  con- 


tribute to  the  success  of  recycling  pro- 
grams, MRFs  give  a  marketing  stability 
that  allows  greater  flexibility  in  the 
kinds  of  materials  collected  and  the 
control  of  collection  costs.  MRFs  enable 
numerous  haulers  individually  market- 
ing collected  materials  to  sell  them  at  a 
centralized  location.  MRFs  thereby 
effect  economies  of  scale  and  greater 
market  demand. 

MRFs  also  have  proven  their  worth 
by  offering  much-needed  market  outlets 
for  small  municipalities  and  counties. 
The  Eastern  Carolina  Vocational  Cen- 
ter, an  MRF  in  Greenville,  receives 
materials  from  many  small  towns  and 
counties  surrounding  Pitt  County  and 
serves  as  a  critical  regional  outlet  for 
collected  glass.  Private  haulers  who 
serve  small  municipalities  with  curbside 
services  rely  on  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Vocational  Center  to  take  their 
materials,  sometimes  from  communities 
more  than  100  miles  away.  Similarly, 
Mecklenburg  County's  MRF  offers  a 
market  for  materials  collected  by  local 
governments  in  Union  County. 

Availability  of  markets  for  recycled 
goods.  Revenue  from  recycled  materials 
depends  on  the  prices  of  particular 
materials,  and  they  vary  widely.  For 
example,  in  2001  the  market  price 
for  steel  cans  ranged  from  $17.25  per 
pound  in  eastern  North  Carolina  to 
$26.25  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
and  $30.00  in  the  central  region,  and 
the  market  price  for  clear  glass  ranged 
from  $25.00  per  pound  in  the  east 
to  $38.50  in  central  and  western 
North  Carolina. 

Governments  can  improve  their 
markets  by  doing  the  following: 

•  Regularly  communicating  with 
purchasers  of  materials.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  direct  and  frequent 
communication  with  markets. 

•  Tracking  market  conditions.  Knowing 
current  market  conditions  and  mar- 
ket projections  enables  local  units  to 
get  the  most  competitive  prices. 

•  Improving  processing  efficiency. 
Reducing  processing  and  transpor- 
tation costs  increases  markets. 

•  Partnering  with  markets  on  pro- 
cessing capacity.  Markets  often  are 
willing  to  supply  processing  equip- 
ment in  return  for  materials. 
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•  Taking  advantage  of  existing 
processing  capacity.  In  some  areas, 
counties  have  developed  processing 
capacity  that  other  counties  can  use. 
Regional  cooperation  improves  the 
ability  to  market  materials. 

•  Using  contracts  wisely  to  build  long- 
term  relationships.  Chasing  "spot 
markets"  for  short-term  windfall 
revenues  in  good  times  is  risky  over 
the  long  run.  The  better  option  is  to 
enter  into  long-term  contracts  for 
materials  that  include  a  "floor,"  or 
minimum  price.  Prices  are  generally 
lower  than  current  market  prices  but 
provide  protection  during  market 
downturns. 

•  Investing  in  processing  capacity. 
The  best  way  to  optimize  relation- 
ships with  recycling  markets  is  to 
invest  in  processing  capacity,  such  as 
an  MRF  or  smaller  facilities  housing 
balers  or  storage  trailers.  Local 
governments  also  can  encourage 
private  processing  through  bans  on 
disposal  of  materials  and  long-term 
collection  contracts. 

•  Buying  products  made  from  recycled 
materials.  Extensive  research  has 
shown  that  recycled  products  are 
competitive  with  virgin  products  in 
quality  and  cost. 

•  Developing  markets.  Local  units 
should  disseminate  good  data  that 
show  processors'  market  potential. 

Existing  and  future  landfill  capacity. 
The  extent  of  existing  and  projected 
landfill  capacity  may  significantly  affect 


a  local  unit's  motivation  to  recycle. 
Policy  makers  whose  landfills  have 
relatively  little  capacity  and  who  have 
limited  options  regarding  the  location  of 
new  landfills  have  the  most  incentive  to 
follow  best  recycling  practices.  (For  the 
locations  of  existing  landfills,  see  the 
map  on  this  page.) 

Conclusion 

Reducing  waste  makes  both  economic 
and  environmental  sense.  Governments 
of  all  sizes  can  educate  their  citizens 
about  reducing  waste  and  can  promote 
waste  reduction  at  the  source.  Commu- 
nities also  might  take  a  hard  look  at 
creating  a  PAYT  system  and  adopting  a 
DDO  for  troublesome  materials  such  as 
aluminum  cans  and  corrugated  boxes. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  jurisdic- 
tions can  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
their  recycling  programs  by  seeing  where 
they  stand  relative  to  other  jurisdictions 
in  regard  to  amount  of  waste  recycled 
(see  Tables  2  and  3).  Cities  and  counties 
now  recycling  relatively  low  amounts 
would  do  well  to  emulate  the  best  prac- 
tices of  the  high-performing  localities. 
Policy  makers  might  contact  the  high- 
performing  localities  to  learn  what  prac- 
tices can  be  emulated.  Following  up  with 
a  site  visit  might  enable  them  to  under- 
stand and  apply  best  practices  better. 
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The  manager  of  Carolina  City 
scans  the  headlines  of  the 
daily  morning  newspaper 
while  preparing  for  a  senior  staff 
meeting.  An  article  about  perfor- 
mance measures  in  Tarheel  Town,  a 
neighboring  city,  catches  his  attention. 
Tarheel  Town  adopted  an  internal 
performance  measurement  system 
eighteen  months  earlier  to  address 
a  general  public  perception  of  poor 
service  delivery.  According  to  the 
article,  in  a  city  council  workshop 
the  night  before,  the  relatively  new 
manager  of  Tarheel  Town  presented 
and  discussed  numerous  performance 
statistics  generated  by  the  system, 
among  them,  3.0  minutes  average 
response  time  for  high-priority  police 
calls,  142  dispatched  calls  per  police 
patrol  officer,  and  55  percent  clear- 
ance rate  for  UCR  (uniform  crime 
reporting)  Part  I  crimes  assigned  to 
investigators.' 

The  manager  of  Carolina  City 
opens  his  city's  annual  operating 
budget  and  turns  to  the  section  on 
police  services.  He  finds  the  following 
corresponding  statistics:  2.8  minutes 
average  response  time  for  high- 
priority  police  calls,  155  dispatched 
calls  per  police  patrol  officer,  and 
29  percent  clearance  rate  for  UCR 
Part  I  crimes  assigned  to  investiga- 
tors. He  highlights  the  statistics  in 
his  city's  budget  and  clips  the  article 
in  the  newspaper,  deciding  to  discuss 
the  information  with  senior  staff .  Why, 
he  wonders,  does  Tarheel  Town's 
performance  in  these  three  areas  differ 
from  the  performance  of  Carolina 
City,  especially  in  the  clearance  rate 
for  UCR  crimes? 
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REMINDER         Accuracy  of  the  information   provided  above  determines  the  data's 
usefulness  for  budgetary  planning,  managerial  decision-making,  and 
operational  improvement 

Performance  measurement  is  now  a 
common  management  tool  in  local 
government,  especially  in  larger  jurisdic- 
tions.2 It  provides  a  systematic  approach 
to  assessing,  monitoring,  and  improving 
service  delivery  by  creating  and  tracking 
measures  of  workload,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness.' 

In  recent  years,  to  enhance  their  per- 
formance measurement  systems,  locali- 
ties also  have  embraced  benchmarking. 
"Benchmarking"  involves  tracking 
performance  measures  over  time  (trend 


analysis),  comparing  performance 
measures  with  established  objectives  or 
targets,  or  comparing  performance 
measures  with  the  results  of  other 
jurisdictions.4 


Rivenbark  is  an  Institute  of  Government 
faculty  member  specializing  in  local  gov- 
ernment administration.  Pizzarella  is  a 
research  associate  specializing  in  public 
budgeting  and  performance  measurement. 
Contact  them  at  rivenbark@iogmail.iog. 
unc.edu  and  pizzarella@iogmail.iog.unc.edu. 
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Both  Carolina  City  and  Tarheel  Town 
use  performance  measurement,  and 
informally  at  least,  the  concerned  man- 
ager of  Carolina  City  is  using  Tarheel 
Town  as  a  benchmark.  But  suppose  the 
two  jurisdictions  are  not  basing  their 
performance  statistics  on  comparable 
data.  That  might  account  for  the 
apparent  difference  in  performance. 

Auditing  or  verifying  the  accuracy  of 
data  used  to  create  measures  of  perfor- 
mance is  an  area  of  performance  mea- 
surement and  benchmarking  that  has 
received  minimal  attention.'  Localities 
are  accustomed  to  having  their  financial 
data  audited.  They  are  not  accustomed 
to  having  their  performance  data 
audited.  A  critical  step  in  performance 
measurement  and  benchmarking  is  the 
establishment  of  an  internal  or  external 
review  process  to  ensure  that  perfor- 
mance measures  are  materially  accurate, 
reliable,  and  comparable.6 

This  article  presents  the  results  of  a 
performance  measurement  audit  con- 
ducted by  staff  of  the  North  Carolina 
Local  Government  Performance  Mea- 
surement Project  (the  North  Carolina 
Project)  for  the  three  functional  areas 
of  police  services:  patrol,  investigations, 
and  emergency  communications.  It 
begins  by  providing  a  brief  overview 
of  the  North  Carolina  Project  and  the 
purpose  of  the  audit.  It  then  reports  the 
audit  results,  discussing  five  general 
areas  that  affect  the  accuracy  and  the 
comparability  of  performance  data. 

Background 

The  North  Carolina  Project  is  a 
benchmarking  consortium  of  fourteen 
municipalities,  four  professional 
organizations,  and  numerous  local 
government  officials.  It  was  established 
to  promote  performance  measurement 
in  local  government,  to  produce  com- 
parable performance  and  cost  data  for 
participating  units,  and  to  encourage 
use  of  the  data  to  improve  services  or 
processes.  Institute  of  Government 
faculty  and  staff  manage  it  under  the 
guidance  of  a  steering  committee  made 
up  of  representatives  from  each  partici- 
pating jurisdiction.  The  project  annually 
publishes  a  performance  and  cost 
data  report  on  the  service  areas  under 
study  and  the  performance  measures 


Abbreviated  Audit  Report  on 
Emergency  Communications 

The  scope  of  the  performance  measurement  audit  for  emergency  communications 
included  the  service  profile  form  for  that  function,  related  performance  and  cost 
data  in  the  Final  Report  on  City  Services  for  FY  1999-2000,  and  on-site  interviews 
with  emergency  communications  personnel  for  each  participating  unit.  The  audit 
was  conducted  during  March  and  April  2001 ,  concluding  with  an  exit  conference 
in  May  2001. 

Methodology 

In  February  2001 ,  project  staff  developed  a  questionnaire  and  distributed  it  to 
each  participating  municipality.  They  used  it  to  obtain  initial  information  on  how 
the  municipality  was  collecting  and  reporting  performance  data.  They  then 
conducted  on-site  visits  to  detail  how  the  participating  municipalities  were 
collecting  and  reporting  data  and  to  determine  what  their  capabilities  were  for 
collecting  and  reporting  other  data.  Project  staff  used  the  information  from  the 
on-site  visits  to  generate  the  findings  and  the  recommendations  that  follow. 

Findings 

1 .   A  series  of  events  occurs  between  the  time  a  call  requiring  dispatch  is 
placed  and  the  time  the  call  is  dispatched.  (For  the  steps  in  handling  an 
emergency  call,  see  Figure  1 .)  Variations  such  as  routing  patterns  may  exist 
across  jurisdictions. 


Figure  1 .  Steps  in  Responding  to  Emergency  Calls 

•  Caller  dials  E-91 1  (or  other  number). 

•  Call  is  received  by  telephone  company  switching  center  and  routed  to  Emergency 
Communications  Center. 

•  Call  rings  in  Emergency  Communication  Center. 

•  Call  is  answered  by  telecommunicator  (beginning  of  talk  time). 

•  Call  is  entered  into  CAD  (computer-aided  dispatch)  system  and  routed, 
if  necessary,  to  appropriate  dispatcher. 

•  Call  is  ready  for  dispatch  (and  unit  begins  to  respond  if  available) 

•  Call  is  held  until  unit  is  available  to  respond  (if  response  is  not  immediate). 

•  Unit  is  assigned  and  responds  to  call. 


Interpretation  of  the  measure  "Average  time  from  receipt  of  call  to  dispatch, 
for  calls  resulting  in  a  dispatch"  has  varied  in  the  determination  of  when 
"receipt  of  call"  begins: 

•  For  one  jurisdiction,  "receipt  of  call"  begins  when  the  call  is  registered  by  the 
telephone  company. 

•  In  another  case,  "receipt  of  call"  has  been  interpreted  as  being  the  moment 
when  the  telephone  call  is  answered  by  the  telecommunicator. 

•  In  most  cases,  "receipt  of  call"  has  been  interpreted  as  being  the  moment 
when  the  call  is  first  keyed  into  the  CAD  system. 

Continued  on  page  30 
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3.  Interpretation  of  the  measure  "Average  time  from  receipt  of  call  to  dispatch, 
for  calls  resulting  in  a  dispatch"  has  varied  in  the  determination  of  when 
"dispatch"  begins.  The  definition  of  "dispatch"  and  the  reporting  structures  of 
CAD  systems  appear  to  differ  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction: 

•  For  at  least  one  jurisdiction,  "dispatch"  represents  the  time  when  the 
telecommunicator  makes  the  call  available  for  dispatch.  In  this  instance, 
"Average  time  from  receipt  of  call  to  dispatch  ..."  does  not  include  "stack 
time"  (the  time  the  call  was  held). 

•  For  other  jurisdictions,  "dispatch"  represents  the  time  when  a  responding 
unit  has  been  assigned  and  is  ready  to  take  the  call.  In  this  instance, 
"Average  time  from  receipt  of  call  to  dispatch  ..."  does  include  stack  time. 

4.  Interpretation  of  the  measure  "Average  time  from  receipt  of  call  to  dispatch, 
for  calls  resulting  in  a  dispatch"  has  varied  slightly  in  the  determination  of 
which  calls  are  included  in  "calls  resulting  in  a  dispatch": 

•  One  jurisdiction  includes  only  E-91 1  calls. 

•  Most  jurisdictions  include  all  calls  resulting  in  a  dispatch,  which  could  be  calls 
to  E-91 1  or  calls  to  another  telephone  number. 

5.  Variations  exist  in  the  tracking  capabilities  of  units  to  arrive  at  "total  number  of 
incoming  calls": 

•  One  unit  is  able  to  track  all  non-E-91 1  calls  but  is  unable  to  track  E-91 1  calls, 
which  are  transfers  from  another  center. 

•  Some  units  are  installing  a  system  to  track  the  number  of  all  incoming  calls. 
These  units  have  been  either  providing  estimates  or  not  providing  the  total 
number  of  incoming  calls. 

•  Most  units  have  a  system  that  tracks  the  number  of  all  incoming  calls. 

6.  Variations  exist  in  the  types  of  calls  included  in  the  "total  number  of  incoming 
calls. "  These  variations  are  due  to  the  different  f unctions  of  each  emergency 
communications  center  rather  than  differences  in  interpreting  the  question. 
Some  units  are  primary  centers;  others  are  secondary.  Some  transfer  calls  to 
other  units  of  government  (for  example,  the  sheriff  or  Emergency  Medical 
Services);  others  receive  calls  that  were  transferred  from  another  call  center. 

Recommendations 

1 .  Add  the  measure  "Calls  dispatched  per  telecommunicator"  to  correspond 
with  the  existing  measure  "Calls  answered  per  telecommunicator."  The 
dispatch  function  is  arguably  the  core  element  of  emergency  communications. 
Inclusion  of  this  measure  would  provide  an  additional  dimension  of  a 
telecommunicator's  workload. 

2.  Replace  the  measure  "E-91 1  calls  only,  answered  per  1,000  population" 
with  "Calls  dispatched  per  1,000  population."  The  number  of  calls  dispatched 
provides  a  more  comprehensive  base  of  information  than  the  number  of  E-91 1 
calls.  Calls  dispatched  can  include  calls  that  come  through  both  the  E-91 1  lines 
and  other  lines. 

3.  Replace  the  measures  "Cost  per  call  answered"  and  "Cost  per  E-91 1  call 
answered"  with  "Cost  per  call  dispatched."  Calls  dispatched  provide  the  most 
meaningful  basis  for  cost  information  because  call  dispatch  is  the  primary 
function  of  emergency  communications. 

Continued  on  page  3 1 


associated  with  each  participating 
jurisdiction.- 

In  December  2000  the  steering  com- 
mittee requested  a  performance  measure- 
ment audit  for  the  three  police  functions 
named  earlier.  The  purpose  of  the  audit 
was  to  ensure  that  all  the  participating 
municipalities  were  interpreting  the  data 
requests  on  the  service  profile  forms 
(the  data  collection  instruments  used  by 
the  project)  correctly  and  consistently 
and  that  their  processes  of  collecting 
and  reporting  data  were  not  leading  to  a 
false  appearance  of  performance  defic- 
iencies.11 In  other  words,  the  audit 
should  determine  whether  a  difference 
in  performance  between  one  jurisdiction 
and  another  was  the  result  of  actual 
performance  or  the  result  of  different 
interpretations  of  data  requests  or  dif- 
ferent processes  of  data  collection. 

Project  staff  conducted  on-site  visits 
during  March  and  April  2001  to  obtain 
information  on  how  participating  units 
were  collecting  and  reporting  data  on 
patrol,  investigations,  and  emergency 
communications  and  what  their  capa- 
bilities were  for  collecting  and  reporting 
other  performance  statistics.  Subse- 
quently, project  staff  distributed  draft 
reports  of  their  audit  to  the  participa- 
ting units  for  review  and  feedback.  In 
May  2001  they  held  an  exit  conference 
with  the  steering  committee  to  finalize 
the  audit  results  and  recommendations. 
(For  an  abbreviated  audit  report  on 
emergency  communications,  see  the 
sidebar  on  page  29.) 

Audit  Results 

The  North  Carolina  Project  uses  a 
benchmarking  process  that  was  specifi- 
cally designed  to  collect  and  report 
accurate  performance  data.  Much  time 
was  invested  in  creating  service  defini- 
tions, constructing  detailed  service 
profile  forms,  and  cleaning  the  perfor- 
mance data  submitted  by  participating 
jurisdictions."  The  performance 
measurement  audit  of  the  three  police 
functions  provided  another  means  to 
the  end  of  accurate  performance  data. 
The  audit  revealed  that  benchmarking 
was  working,  but  it  also  identified 
material  differences  in  the  performance 
data  that  were  attributable  to  both 
controllable  and  uncontrollable  factors. 
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Five  factors  were  found  to  affect  the 
accuracy  and  the  comparability  of 
performance  data: 

•  Departmental  changes 

•  Interpretation  of  definitions 

•  Reporting  models 

•  Reporting  capabilities 

•  Functional  boundaries 

These  factors  apply  to  systems  that 
analyze  trends  or  set  performance 
targets,  as  well  as  to  those  that  look  at 
other  jurisdictions'  performance, 
especially  in  localities  that  collect  and 
report  data  annually.  The  natural 
evolution  of  organizations  over  time 
requires  that  they  periodically  review 
the  processes  they  use  for  service 
delivery  and  the  performance  data  they 
gather  to  determine  how  accountable 
they  are. 

Departmental  Changes 

Among  the  many  challenges  that  the 
North  Carolina  Project  has  experienced 
since  its  creation  in  fall  1995  is  turnover 
of  local  government  personnel  who 
collect  the  performance  data.  Turnover 
has  created  difficulty  with  service 
definition,  data  interpretation,  and  data 
accuracy.  A  learning  curve  exists  in 
performance  measurement  and  bench- 
marking, and  this  creates  a  need  for 
regular  training  of  new  personnel  in 
data  collection  and  data  cleaning. 

The  situation  has  been  further  com- 
plicated as  departments  have  altered 
their  internal  structures  for  service  deli- 
very, changing  the  types  of  data  they 
produce  and  the  processes  by  which 
they  collect  data.  An  example  of  such  a 
change  is  an  investment  in  new  tech- 
nology. Since  the  inception  of  the  project, 
several  jurisdictions  have  changed  from 
one  kind  of  computer-aided  dispatch 
(CAD)  system  (a  system  for  tracking 
dispatched  calls)  to  another,  or  upgraded 
their  existing  system,  and  this  has  affected 
how  they  gather  and  report  data.  Another 
example  is  a  change  in  organizational 
structure  that  creates  processes  crossing 
over  departmental  and  divisional  lines. 
Although  departmental  changes  may 
cause  difficulties  with  data  accuracy,  they 
are  natural  occurrences  within  organiza- 
tions and  should  be  accounted  for  in  the 
collection  of  performance  data. 
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4.  Provide  clear  definitions  of  start  and  end  times  for  the  measure  "For  calls 
dispatched,  number  of  seconds  from  receipt  of  call  to  dispatch."  Reword 

the  measure  to  read  "For  calls  dispatched,  number  of  seconds  from  CAD  entry 
to  dispatch."  This  measure  would  represent  the  interval  from  when 
the  call  is  first  keyed  into  the  CAD  system  to  when  the  call  has  been  assigned 
and  dispatched  to  a  responding  unit,  including  stack  time  if  necessary. 

5.  Regarding  "calls  dispatched,"  include  self-initiated  calls  except  for 
administrative  events,  duplicates,  or  calls  related  to  another  call.  Also  include 
telephone  responses  and  walk-ins. 

6.  Delete  the  measure  "Sustained  complaints  per  1 00,000  calls  answered" 
because  of  variations  in  definitions  of  "sustained"  and  "complaint"  among 
jurisdictions. 

7.  If  information  is  available  only  through  sampling  or  estimation,  write  "N/A" 
(not  available)  on  the  service  profile  forms. 

8.  When  possible,  report  raw  service  data  on  the  service  profile  forms,  allowing 
project  staff  to  calculate  the  performance  measures. 

These  recommendations  are  summarized  in  Table  1 . 


Table  1 .  Performance  Measures  for 

Emergency  Communications 

Existing 

Proposed 

•  Total  calls  answered  per  1,000 

•  Total  calls  answered  per  1 ,000 

population 

population 

•  E-91 1  calls  only,  answered  per  1 ,000 

•  Calls  dispatched  per  1,000 

population 

population 

•  Calls  answered  pertelecommunicator 

•  Calls  answered  per  telecommunicator 

•  Cost  per  call  answered 

•  Calls  dispatched  per  telecommunicator 

•  Cost  per  E-91 1  call  answered 

•  Cost  per  call  dispatched 

•  For  calls  dispatched,  number  of 

•  For  calls  dispatched,  number  of 

seconds  from  receipt  of  call  to  dispatch 

seconds  from  CAD  entry  to  dispatch 

•  Number  of  seconds  from  initial  ring 

•  Number  of  seconds  from  initial  ring 

to  answer 

to  answer 

•  Percentage  of  calls  answered  within 

•  Percentage  of  calls  answered  within 

three  rings  (18  seconds) 

three  rings  (18  seconds) 

•  Sustained  complaints  per  100,000 

calls  answered 

Epilogue 

During  the  exit  conference  in  May  2001 ,  police  personnel  reviewed  and 
accepted  the  recommendations  and  the  proposed  performance  measures 
contained  in  this  report,  and  in  July  2001  the  project  steering  committee  approved 
them.  The  service  profile  form  for  emergency  communications  was  adjusted  for 
data  collection  beginning  in  August  2001 . 
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Reviewing  the 
accuracy  of 
data  is  a 
necessary  step 
in  performance 
measurement 
and  bench- 
marking. 


Interpretation  of  Definitions 

The  audit  revealed  that  units  were  pro- 
viding different  types  of  data  because  of 
differences  in  their  interpretation  of 
questions  on  the  service  profile  forms. 
One  of  the  performance  measures  for 
police  investigations  is  "Percentage  of 
UCR  Part  I  crimes  cleared,  of  those 
reported."  Jurisdictions  are  supposed  to 
provide  the  number  of  crimes  reported 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  well  as  the 
number  of  cases  cleared.  Most  were  pro- 
viding the  total  number  of  cases  cleared 
within  the  fiscal  year,  regardless  of  when 
the  crimes  were  reported;  however, 
some  were  providing  only  the  number 
of  cases  cleared  that  were  reported 
during  the  corresponding  fiscal  year. 

Jurisdictions  also  varied  in  their 
i lctrrmm.it H  m  ot  when  "receipt  of  call" 
began  and  when  "dispatch"  occurred, 
for  the  emergency  communications 
measure  "Number  of  seconds  from 
receipt  of  call  to  dispatch."  One  juris- 
diction began  tracking  calls  when  the 
telephone  company  registered  them. 
Others  tracked  calls  once  they  were 
entered  into  the  CAD  system.  In  terms 
of  "dispatch,"  some  included  "stack 
time"  (the  time  the  call  was  held); 
others  did  not.  Interpretation  of  when 


receipt  of  call  begins  or  when  a  dispatch 
occurs  may  result  in  a  performance 
difference  of  only  a  few  seconds. 
However,  this  is  a 
critical  measure  for 
emergency  commu- 
nications and  should 
be  tracked  in  a 
comparable  format. 


mately  half  of  the  departments  tracked 
crime  on  the  UCR  model,  whereas  the 
other  half  tracked  it  using  incident- 
based  reporting.1" 


Reporting  Models 

Each  department  had 
its  own  reporting 
models  and  systems 
to  record  data.  Some 
variations  existed  in 
the  way  the  data  were 
captured,  categorized, 
and  reported.  For  the  patrol 
performance  measure  "Average 
response  time  to  high-priority  calls," 
some  units  collected  response  times  for 
all  high-priority'  calls,  including  self- 
initiated  calls,  which  have  a  response 
time  of  zero.  Other  jurisdictions  omitted 
self-initiated  calls,  thereby  increasing 
their  average  response  time. 

Many  of  the  measures  for  patrol  and 
investigations  include  the  number  of 
UCR  Part  I  crimes  that  have  been 
reported  during  the  fiscal  year.  Approxi- 


Performance  measurement 
represents  a  management  tool 
for  analyzing  the  operational 
results  of  local  government.  It 
provides  a  framework  for  account- 
ability, planning  and  budgeting, 
operational  improvement,  pro- 
gram evaluation,  and  allocation 
of  limited  resources. 


These  two 
reporting  models 
classify  crimes 
differently, 


resulting  in 
comparability 
problems.  As  a 
result  of  the  audit, 
project  staff  intend 
to  address  these 
differences  in  the 
narrative  section 
of  the  project's 
annual  report  of 

performance  and  cost  data  for  the 

participating  jurisdictions. 

Reporting  Capabilities 

Some  units  were  unable  to  comply  fully 
with  the  information  requested  for 
particular  measures,  instead  providing 
estimates  based  on  conversions  of 
partial-year  data,  subsets,  or  samples. 
The  limited  reporting  capability  of 
CAD  and  other  tracking  systems  was 
the  primary  reason  for  using  estimates. 
For  example,  one  unit  did  not  have  a 
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system  installed  to  record  when  incoming 
calls  were  answered.  Therefore  the  unit 
conducted  sampling  to  provide  data  for 
the  measure  "Percentage  of  incoming 
calls  answered  within  three  rings." 
Several  jurisdictions  now  are  adding, 
upgrading,  and  replacing  systems, 
enabling  them  to  provide  complete  infor- 
mation in  the  future. 

Functional  Boundaries 

Each  service  area  encompassed  in  the 
North  Carolina  Project  has  a  corres- 
ponding service  definition  that  describes 
in  detail  the  resources  and  the  personnel 
with  direct  involvement  in  that  service's 
activities.  The  service  definition  pro- 
vides the  boundaries  for  determining 
the  cost  of  a  function  as  well  as  the 
personnel  who  deliver  the  service.  The 
audit  revealed  that  police  departments 
had  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
personnel,  functions,  and  resources 
involved  in  emergency  communications 
but  not  of  those  involved  in  patrol  and 
investigations.  Each  service  definition 
assumes  that  the  service  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  function  with  clearly 
identifiable  personnel.  The  personnel 
and  the  resources  being  used  in  patrol 
and  investigations  were  not  completely 
separate.  Inaccurate  cost  and  perfor- 
mance data  for  these  two  services  were 
being  created  as  a  result. 

In  the  case  of  patrol,  variations 
existed  in  the  methodology  for  deter- 
mining which  positions  to  include  in  the 
number  of  patrol  officers.  Jurisdictions 
varied  in  their  inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  positions  such  as  school  resource 
officers,  supervisors,  traffic  officers, 
and  other  special  unit  positions.  It 
became  evident  that  patrol  was  a 
complex  function  that  could  not  be 
defined  consistently  across  jurisdictions. 
Further,  the  duties  of  patrol  officers 
were  not  limited  to  the  patrol  function. 
The  multiple  roles  of  patrol  officers 


indicated  a  need  for  a  broader  service 
definition. 

Although  most  departments  had 
investigative  units,  people  outside  those 
units  were  handling  a  portion  of  the 
investigative  work  and  case  clearance. 
For  example,  many  jurisdictions  assigned 
certain  types  of  crime  investigations  to 
patrol  officers.  Although  the  patrol 
officers  and  others  were  contributing  to 
the  investigative  function,  most  units 
were  excluding  these  costs  from  the 
total  cost  of  police  investigations. 

As  a  result  of  the  audit,  the  steering 
committee  decided  to  combine  the 
patrol  and  investigation  functions  into 
a  broader  service  area.  The  need  for 
accurate  and  comparable  data  was  the 
overriding  factor  in  this  decision.  It  was 
understood  that  trend  data  and  detailed 
measures  for  each  functional  area 
would  be  lost. 


Conclusion 

Performance  measurement  represents  a 
management  tool  for  analyzing  the 
operational  results  of  local  government. 
It  provides  a  framework  for  accounta- 
bility, planning  and  budgeting,  operational 
improvement,  program  evaluation,  and 
allocation  of  limited  resources."  Bench- 
marking expands  the  usefulness  of 
performance  measurement  by  providing 
local  governments  with  a  methodology 
to  identify  best  practices  for  service 
delivery.  Examples  of  North  Carolina 
Project  members  using  the  performance 
and  cost  data  to  improve  service 
provide  evidence  that  benchmarking 
can  yield  tangible  results.12 

Two  major  components  of  perform- 
ance measurement  and  benchmarking 
are  collection  of  accurate  and  reliable 
performance  data  and  use  of  those  data 
to  improve  services  or  processes."  This 
article  demonstrates  the  need  for  an 
additional  component  of  performance 


measurement  and  benchmarking:  auditing 
of  performance  data. 

An  aspect  of  benchmarking  high- 
lighted by  the  audit  was  the  influence 
of  a  jurisdiction's  business  practices 
on  its  performance,  as  revealed  by 
the  selected  performance  measures. 
Although  business  practices  do  not 
necessarily  influence  the  accuracy 
and  the  reliability  of  performance 
data,  they  affect  service  outcome  as 
measured  by  performance  statistics. 
Each  jurisdiction  makes  choices  in 
service  delivery,  including  level  of 
service,  priorities,  and  procedures  for 
providing  the  service.  An  example 
involves  the  measure  "Average  response 
time  to  high-priority  police  calls."  A 
vehicle  accident  without  personal  injury 
may  warrant  a  high-priority  response  in 
one  jurisdiction.  Other  jurisdictions 
may  not  consider  this  occurrence  high 
priority  because  personal  injury  was 
not  present.  The  understanding  of 
differences  in  business  practices  is 
critical  to  identifying  best  practices  in 
a  bench  marking  initiative  for  service 
or  process  improvement,  and  to 
preventing  comparability  problems 
from  a  limited  amount  of  information. 


The  manager  of  Carolina  City 
presents  the  newspaper  article  and  the 
Carolina  City  police  department's 
performance  measures  to  senior  staff, 
requesting  that  the  police  chief  contact 
the  Tarheel  Town  police  department 
for  clarification  on  the  measures.  The 
police  chief's  review  reveals  that  the 
neighboring  jurisdiction  uses  a 
different  definition  of  high-priority 
calls,  does  not  include  telephone 
responses  in  its  total  dispatched  calls, 
and  uses  stringent  solvability  factors 
for  assigning  cases  to  investigators. 


Comparison  of  Performance  Measures 

Measure 

Response  time  to  high-priority  calls,  in  minutes 

Dispatched  calls  per  patrol  officer 

%  of  UCR  Part  I  crimes  cleared,  of  those  assigned 
to  investigators 


Carolina 

Tarheel 

City 

Town 

2.8 

3.0 

155 

142 

29 

55 

Explanation  of  Variation 

Different  definitions  of  high-priority  calls 

Different  types  of  calls  recorded  for  dispatched  calls 

Different  methodology  for  assigning  crimes 
to  investigators 
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Involving 
service  pro- 
viders in  audits 
of  performance 
data  is  critical 
to  success. 


The  police  chief  prepares  a  com- 
parison (see  page  33)  and  forwards  it 
to  the  city  manager  for  review. 

The  manager  receives  a  number 
of  inquiries  from  council  members  who 
have  read  the  newspaper  article  and 
made  their  oivn  comparisons.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  29  percent 
of  UCR  Part  I  crimes  cleared, 
compared  with  Tarheel  Town's  rate 
of  55  percent.  The  community 
has  experienced  an  increase  in  crime 
the  past  two  years,  and  a  low  clear- 
ance rate  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
explain  to  their  constituents.  The  city 
manager  provides  an  overview  of  the 
comparability  problem  and  says  that, 
using  Tarheel  Town's  definitions 
of  performance  data,  the  police  chief 
is  calculating  comparable  measures 
for  council  members'  review.  On  the 
basis  of  this  experience,  the  city 
manager  decides  to  implement  an 
annual  review  of  selected  performance 
data  to  ensure  that  the  three  years  of 
performance  measures  presented  in 
the  annual  operating  budget  are 
accurate,  reliable,  and  comparable. 
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E-Government  in  Rural  North  Carolina 

Shannon  Howie  Schelin 


The  era  of  e-commerce  and 
e-procurement  is  here,  and 
many  citizens  expect  the  same 
responsiveness  from  government  as  from 
the  private  sector.  Enter  e-government. 
"E-government"  is  government  use 
of  information  technology,  particularly 
Web-based  Internet  applications,  to 
enhance  delivery  of  information  and 
services  to  employees  and  agencies 
within  government  and  to  citizens  and 
business  partners.  E-government  focuses 
on  centralization  of  public  data  and 
improvement  of  internal  processes  and 
communications.1  As  the  twenty-first 
century  advances,  government's  over- 
whelming interest  is  to  use  "inter- 
operable" technologies — technologies 
that  allow  various  departments  to 
share  data  across  information  systems 
or  products  without  special  effort  on 
the  part  of  staff.  Traversing  all  types 
of  computer  operating  systems  and 
various  departments'  databases  has 
become  increasingly  necessary.2  Such 
coordination  will  support  greater 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  and  result 
in  more  citizen  access. 

To  implement  interoperable  tech- 
nologies, governments  must  address 
issues  related  to  connectivity,  infra- 
structure, hardware,  and  software  (for 
definitions  of  these  and  other  key  terms, 
see  the  sidebar  on  page  36).  This  article 
describes  the  technologies,  the  person- 
nel, and  the  infrastructure  currently  in 
place  in  rural  North  Carolina  to 
support  e-government. 


The  author  is  the  program  manager  of 
the  Institute  of  Government's  Center  for 
Public  Technology  and  the  principal 
investigator  on  the  e-government  survey 
project.  Contact  her  at  schelin(§  iogmail. 
iog.unc.edu. 


Background 

In  early  1997  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment recognized  a  need  to  add  infor- 
mation technology  to  its  offerings  to 
local  governments  in  North  Carolina. 
In  early  2000,  responding  to  govern- 
ment requests  and  following  an  in- 
depth  analysis,  the  Institute  established 
the  Center  for  Public  Technology.  The 
purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  respond  to 
local  governments'  needs  in  information 
technology  and  to  increase  their  skills 
and  capacity  in  that  area. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assem- 
bly also  has  recognized  the  importance 
of  information  technology  in  govern- 
ment and  in  North  Carolina  generally. 
In  its  2000  session,  it  created  the  Rural 
Internet  Access  Authority  to  oversee 
efforts  to  provide  rural  areas  with  high- 
speed broadband  Internet  access.'  The 
Rural  Internet  Access  Authority  is 


charged  with  eradicating  the  "digital 
divide"  in  North  Carolina — that  is,  the 
gap  between  the  people  who  do  and  the 
people  who  don't  have  access  to  and  the 
capability  to  use  modern  information 
technology.  The  Rural  Internet  Access 
Authority's  main  goals  have  been  (1)  to 
encourage  the  provision  of  local  dial-up 
Internet  access  from  every  telephone 
exchange  in  North  Carolina  by  August 
2001,  which  has  been  achieved;  and 
(2)  to  encourage  the  provision  of  high- 
speed Internet  access  at  competitive 
prices  to  all  North  Carolinians  by 
December  2003. 

In  summer  2001  the  Rural  Internet 
Access  Authority  commissioned  a 
survey  by  the  Center  for  Public  Techno- 
logy of  the  state's  Tier  1  and  2  counties 
and  the  municipalities  and  the  councils 
of  government  within  those  counties.4 
Tier  1  and  2  counties  are  the  most  and 
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the  second-most  economically  distressed 
areas  of  the  state,  respectively,  as  ranked 
by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Commerce.5  The  purpose  of  the  survey 
was  to  ascertain  the  infrastructure,  the 
equipment,  the  personnel,  and  the 
applications  in  place  in  rural  North 
Carolina  to  support  e-government. 

Methodology 

The  survey  inquired  about  the  number 
of  personal  computers  in  use;  the  types 
of  Internet  connections  in  use;  the  per- 
centage of  employees  with  personal 
computers  and  Internet  and  e-mail  access; 
the  types  of  electronic  transactions, 
networks,  and  software  in  use;  and 
related  technology  issues.  Several  local 
government  officials  and  industry 
experts  reviewed  the  survey  to  ensure 
the  validity  of  the  questions.  In  June 
2001  the  survey  was  mailed  to  the  36 
Tier  1  and  2  counties,  the  169  Tier  1 
and  2  municipalities,  and  the  18  Tier  1 
and  2  councils  of  government.  To  en- 
courage participation  and  to  ensure  the 
accuracy  of  the  returned  data,  follow-up 
telephone  calls  were  made  to  all  the 
units.  As  of  August  27,  2001,  more  than 
82  percent  had  responded,  including 
89.3  percent  of  the  municipalities,  76.5 
percent  of  the  councils  of  government, 
and  72.2  percent  of  the  counties. 

Highlights  of  the  Findings 

Several  major  themes  emerged  from  the 
survey  data: 

•  Municipalities  in  Tier  1  and  2 
counties  are  much  more  limited  in 
infrastructure,  hardware,  software, 
and  personnel  capacity  for  infor- 
mation technology  than  are  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  located. 

•  The  lack  of  internal  and  external 
information  technology  networks 
in  Tier  1  and  2  municipalities  and 
counties  indicates  insufficient  infra- 
structure to  support  interoperable 
e-government  initiatives. 

•  Tier  1  and  2  municipalities'  con- 
nection to  the  Internet,  if  they  have 
one,  is  primarily  via  a  slow-speed, 
dial-up  modem. 

Each  of  these  themes  is  reflected  in  the 
discussion  of  the  issues  that  follows. 


Key  Terms 


Population  Size  and 
Technological  Sophistication 

The  survey  data  suggest  that  population 
size  is  an  indicator  of  how  much  infra- 
structure, equipment,  and  applications 
each  government  unit  has:  the  smaller  a 
government  unit's  population,  the  less 
technologically  advanced  the  unit  is. 
More  than  50  percent  of  the  Tier  1  and 
2  counties  have  populations  of  less  than 
28,000.  More  than  60  percent  of  the 
Tier  1  and  2  municipalities  have  popula- 
tions of  less  than  1,000. 

The  correlation  between  population 
size  and  information  technology  is 
pronounced  for  municipalities.  It  is  not 
as  strong  for  counties,  in  part  because 
they  administer  state  and  federal 
programs,  for  which  hardware  and 
software  are  provided  or  subsidized. 

Number  of  Personal  Computers 

Personal  computers  are  indispensable 
for  access  to  the  Internet  and  other 
technologies.  However,  for  many  units 
of  government  in  economically  distressed 
areas,  such  hardware  is  limited  (see 
Figure  1).  On  average,  in  Tier  1  and 
2  municipalities,  there  is  one  computer 
for  every  2.6  employees.  Moreover, 


Figure  1.  Average  Number  of  Personal  Computers  and  Employees  in 
Tier  1  and  2  Units  of  Government 


Connectivity:  the  ability  to  link  to  the 
Internet 

Hardware:  physical  equipment 
(computers,  monitors,  keyboards,  etc.) 
as  opposed  to  programs,  procedures, 
rules,  and  associated  documentation 

Information  technology:  the  branch 
of  technology  devoted  to  study  and 
application  of  data  and  its  processing 

Infrastructure:  the  physical 
components,  such  as  physical  and 
wireless  transmission  media  and 
communication  devices,  used  to 
connect  computers  and  users 

Interoperability:  the  ability  of 
software  and  hardware  on  different 
machines  from  different  vendors  to 
share  data 

Software:  a  set  of  computer 
programs,  procedures,  and  associated 
documentation  concerned  with 
the  operation  of  a  data  processing 
system 
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On  average,  there  is  1  computer  for  every 
1.9  employees  in  Tier  1  and  2  counties, 
1  computer  for  every  2.6  employees  in 
Tier  1  and  2  municipalities,  and  1.2 
computers  for  every  1  employee  in  Tier  1 
and  2  councils  of  government. 
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Table  1.  Employee  Access  to  Personal  Computers,  E-Mail,  and  the  Internet 
among  Tier  1  and  2  Units  of  Government 


Unit 

50%  or  More 

of  Employees 

with  Access 

to  PCs 

50%  or  More 

of  Employees 

with  Access 

to  E-mail 

50%  or  More 

of  Employees 

with  Access 

to  Internet 

Counties 

25  of  26 

16  of  26 

18  of  26 

Municipalities 

104  of  150 

56  of  149 

55  of  148 

Councils  of  Government 

1 3  of  1  3 

1 3  of  1 3 

1 3  of  1 3 

twenty-two  of  the  Tier  1  and  2  munici- 
palities have  no  personal  computers 
at  all. 

Tier  1  and  2  counties  and  councils  of 
government  fare  somewhat  better, 
although  some  still  lack  enough  personal 
computers  for  all  their  employees.  Tier  1 
and  2  counties  average  1  computer  for 
every  1.9  employees.  In  contrast,  the 
average  council  of  government  has  1.2 
personal  computers  for  every  employee. 

Although  not  all  employees  need  a 
personal  computer  to  perform  their 
jobs,  the  ratio  of  personal  computers  to 


employees  in  Tier  1  and  2  municipalities 
and  counties  is  clearly  not  optimal. 

Employee  Access  to  Personal 
Computers,  E-Mail,  and  the  Internet 

Employee  access  to  personal  computers, 
e-mail,  and  the  Internet  is  another  criti- 
cal issue  as  local  governments  attempt 
to  move  to  e-government.  Ninety 
percent  of  Tier  1  municipalities  and  85 
percent  of  Tier  2  municipalities  report 
some  access  to  personal  computers  for 
employees,  but  less  than  60  percent  of 
either  type  report  access  to  e-mail  or  the 


Figure  2.  Types  of  Internet  Connections  Used  by  Tier  1  and  2 
Units  of  Government 

About  34  percent  of  Tier  1  and  2  munici- 
palities have  no  Internet  connection  at  all, 
and  nearly  56  percent  rely  on  slower,  dial- 
70% — ,  up  methods. 
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Internet.  All  Tier  1  and  2  counties  and 
councils  of  government  report  some 
access  to  personal  computers,  e-mail,  or 
the  Internet  for  employees.  Employees 
of  councils  of  government  have  greater 
access  to  these  communication  channels 
than  employees  of  municipalities  and 
counties  do,  with  all  reporting  councils 
having  at  least  50  percent  employee 
access  to  personal  computers,  e-mail, 
and  the  Internet.  (For  the  number  of 
units  of  government  in  which  at  least  50 
percent  of  employees  have  access,  see 
Table  1.) 

Connection  to  the  Internet 

As  noted  earlier,  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  the  Rural  Internet  Access 
Authority  is  to  provide  high-speed 
Internet  connections  to  all  North 
Carolinians  by  2003.  The  value  of  a 
high-speed  connection  versus  a  standard 
dial-up  connection  is  the  rate  of 
information  transfer.  The  more  quickly 
applications  can  be  delivered  and 
processed,  the  more  they  are  used,  and 
the  more  efficient  they  become.  As  more 
Web  applications  become  available,  the 
rate  of  data  transfer  will  become 
increasingly  important. 

The  survey  results  indicate  a  clear 
disparity  between  municipalities  and 
other  government  units  in  connectivity 
methods  (see  Figure  2).  About  34  per- 
cent of  Tier  1  and  2  municipalities  have 
no  Internet  connection  at  all.  Among 
those  that  do  have  a  connection,  nearly 
56  percent  rely  on  slower,  dial-up 
methods.  In  contrast,  63  percent  of  Tier 
1  and  2  counties  connect  to  the  Internet 
via  both  modem  and  high-speed  methods 
(meaning  that  they  have  two  kinds  of 
capabilities),  and  nearly  62  percent  of 
councils  of  government  use  high-speed 
methods. 

The  larger  the  population  of  a  juris- 
diction, the  greater  the  demand  will  be 
for  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  sup- 
port modern  information  technology. 
Therefore  the  larger  the  population,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  private  companies, 
such  as  Internet  service  providers  and 
cable  companies,  will  establish  the  neces- 
sary infrastructure  (including  cable, 
dark  fiber,  and  high-speed  telephone 
lines)  for  high-speed  Internet  connections. 
The  survey  shows  a  moderate  corre- 
lation between  population  size  and  the 
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rnment  offers  citizens  such  conven- 
iences as  filing  state  tax  forms  on-lme. 

type  of  Internet  connection  a  country  has 
in  place.  There  is  a  much  stronger 
correlation  between  population  size  and 
a  municipality's  type  of  Internet  connec- 
tion. In  essence,  the  smaller  a  municipa- 
lity, the  less  technologically  advanced  its 
type  of  Internet  connection. 

Official  Web  Sites 

Current  literature  indicates  that  govern- 
ment Web  sites  are  necessary  to  encour- 
age civic  participation  and  to  allow 
citizens  access  to  government  service 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  A  recent  national  survey  found 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  local 
governments  had  Web  sites."  North 
Carolina's  Tier  1  and  2  counties  and 
municipalities  are  well  behind  this 
national  average,  at  58  percent  and  2 1 
percent,  respectively  (see  Figure  3 1. 
However,  all  the  councils  of  government 
in  these  tiers  have  Web  sites. 

Networks 

The  value  of  interoperability  and  con- 
nectivity through  networks  is  immeasur- 
able. Networks  enable  the  sharing  of 
applications  and  data  across  depart- 
ments, and  they  save  money  by  stream- 
lining applications  and  reducing  data 
redundancy.  For  example,  Joe  Smith  has 
lived  in  a  town  all  his  life  but  has  moved 
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three  times  within  the  town  limits.  The 
planning  department,  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  the  tax  department  may  have 
different  addresses  for  him.  With  inter- 
operable, connected  systems,  Joe  could 
register  his  change  of  address  with  one 
department,  and  the  information  could 
be  transferred  to  all  other  departments. 
This  capability  would  not  only  lessen 
the  burden  on  Joe  but  also  reduce  the 
w  <  irkli  i.ui  i  >r  re  >wn  staff  in  changing 


Joe's  address  in  all  the  various  depart- 
mental systems.  Among  Tier  1  and  2 
units,  on  average,  23  percent  of 
municipalities  and  52  percent  of  counties 
currently  have  networks  (see  Figure  4). 
In  contrast,  83  percent  of  councils  of 
government  have  them. 

Information  Technology  Departments 

The  lack  of  information  technology 
departments  in  Tier  1  and  2  government 


Figure  3 
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Figure  4.  Percentage  of  Tier  1  and  2  Units  of 
Government  with  Networks 
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units  is  another  obstacle  to  development 
and  implementation  of  e-government 
initiatives.  Information  technology 
departments  provide  the  knowledge  base 
and  the  technical  support  to  implement 
and  maintain  technology  systems  on  a 
daily  basis.  Without  dedicated  informa- 
tion technology  departments  or  at 
least  trained  information  technology 
personnel,  local  governments  will  have 
difficulty  moving  forward  into  the  era 
of  e-government. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  Tier  1  and  93 
percent  of  Tier  2  municipalities  do  not 
have  an  information  technology  depart- 
ment. Seventy-three  percent  of  Tier  1 
counties  and  50  percent  of  Tier  2 
counties  do  not  have  such  a  department. 
Further,  69  percent  of  the  councils  of 
government  lack  this  kind  of  support. 
Although  not  all  organizations  need  a 
fully  dedicated  information  technology 
department,  all  do  need  at  least  one 
person  trained  to  handle  the  informa- 
tion technology  issues  that  will 
inevitably  arise. 

Other  Barriers  and  Limitations 

All  the  types  of  government  units  sur- 
veyed rank  funding  as  the  biggest  hin- 
drance to  implementing  e-government 
initiatives.  The  second-biggest  hindrance 
for  Tier  1  municipalities  is  implementa- 


tion and  maintenance  issues,  which 
involve  both  establishment  of  new 
technologies  and  the  upkeep  required  to 
keep  systems  functioning  at  optimal 
levels.  For  Tier  2  municipalities  and  for 
councils  of  government,  training  is  the 
second-biggest  hindrance;  for  Tier  1  and 
2  counties,  lack  of  infrastructure. 

Conclusion 

Information  technology  is  a  tool  for 
accomplishing  a  specific  task  more 
efficiently  and  effectively.  It  enables 
local  government  to  improve  interaction 
with  and  access  by  the  public,  and  to 
streamline  internal  processes  and  com- 
munications. The  advantage  of  using 
digital  data,  as  opposed  to  traditional, 
paper-based  data,  is  the  ease  of 
maintenance  and  sharing. 

Implementation  of  e-government 
requires  investment  in  information 
technology.  It  also  demands  that  local 
government  officials  understand  how  to 
tap  effectively  into  the  services  available 
to  increase  citizen  interaction  and 
streamline  internal  processes.  The 
survey  results  reported  in  this  article 
offer  insights  into  the  current  status  of 
information  technology  in  rural  North 
Carolina.  They  also  provide  a  bench- 
mark for  measuring  future  progress  and 


On-line  registration  of  vehicles  is 
another  convenience  of  e-government. 

offer  a  roadmap  for  information  tech- 
nology planning  and  investments  in 
local  governments.  The  results  will  help 
the  Rural  Internet  Access  Authority 
determine  appropriate  directions  for 
funding  in  order  to  generate  high-value 
returns  for  local  governments  and 
citizens. 
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Local  Government  Plugged  In?  High- 
lights of  the  2000  Electronic  Govern- 
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FROM  THE  MPA  PROGRAM 

The  Truth  about  Cats  and  Dogs: 
Vaccinations,  Licenses,  Service,  Revenue 

Catherine  M.  Clark 


North  Carolina  law  authorizes 
local  governments  to  collect  an 
animal  license  fee  on  all  cats  and 
dogs  living  in  their  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, data  from  several  animal  licensing 
programs  show  that  large  populations 
of  cats  and  dogs  are  going  unlicensed. 
Consequently,  local  governments  are 
tapping  into  only  a  small  portion  of  a 
potential  revenue  stream.  This  article 
suggests  that,  by  using  rabies  vaccina- 
tion records  as  the  basis  for  a  licensure 
database,  an  animal  licensing  program 
can  increase  the  number  of  animals  it 
licenses  and  the  amount  of  revenue  it 
raises  from  licensure.  The  government 
also  can  increase  the  number  of  animals 
vaccinated  for  rabies  and  thus  improve 
its  service  to  the  community. 


Background 

Animal  services  of  local  governments, 
which  include  control  of  animals,  shel- 
tering of  animals,  and  control  of  rabies, 
may  be  funded  through  a  combination 
of  general  fund  appropriations,  dona- 
tions, fines,  charges,  and  animal  license 
fees.  As  is  common  with  most  local 
government  services,  animal  services 
t\  pically  require  increased  funding  each 
year  to  provide  a  constant  level  of 
service  to  a  growing  population.  Of  the 
revenue  sources  just  listed,  animal 
license  fees  not  only  are  a  steady  and 
predictable  income  stream  but  also 
permit  the  program  some  degree  of 
financial  independence  from  the  volatil- 
ity of  annual  budget  appropriations.1 

The  author,  a  2001  graduate  of  UNC- 
(  hapel  Hill's  Mister  of  Public  Administra- 
tion Program,  is  a  management  intern  in 
the  City  Manager's  Office  in  Charlotte. 
Contact  her  at  cmclark@ci. charlotte. nc. us. 


A  count)'  or  a  municipality  may  levy 
animal  license  fees  at  its  discretion  to 
recoup  the  expense  of  operating  an 
animal  service  program. 

Licensing  of  animals  and  control  of 
rabies  are  two  separate  functions  in 
North  Carolina  local  government.  The 
state  has  delegated  responsibility  for 
rabies  control  to  county  public  health 
departments.2  It  expects  health  depart- 
ments to  maintain  records  of  rabies 
vaccinations  on  the  animals  inoculated 
in  their  jurisdiction  and  to  offer  annual 
rabies  clinics  to  encourage  animal 
vaccination.  In  North  Carolina,  owners 
of  domesticated  cats  and  dogs  are 
required  to  have  their  pets  vaccinated 
against  rabies  every  three  years,  and 
vaccinated  pets  must  wear  a  vaccination 
tag  on  their  collar.  The  licensed  veteri- 


narian or  the  certified  rabies  vaccinator 
who  administers  the  vaccine  must 
submit  a  rabies  vaccination  certificate  to 
the  local  health  department  as  proof  of 
vaccination.'' 

Although  the  county  must  protect 
the  public  from  rabies,  all  other  animal 
services  are  provided  as  a  matter  of 
choice  by  each  county  or  municipal 
government.4  The  animal  licensing  fee  is 
an  optional  charge  for  municipal  and 
county  governments.  Through  the 
enactment  of  a  local  ordinance,  local 
governments  may  require  pet  owners  to 
purchase  a  license  for  each  cat  and  dog 
they  own/ 

A  local  government  has  many  options 
in  designing  its  licensing  program.  For 
example,  it  may  choose  to  do  any  of  the 
following: 
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Table  1 .  Licensure  Com 
Animal 

pliance,  by  Juris( 
Number  of 

iiction 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Licensing 

Licensed  Dogs 

Dogs  and  Cats 

Licensed  Dogs 

Jurisdiction 

and  Cats 

in  Jurisdiction* 

and  Cats 

North  Carolina 

Ashevillet* 

951 

29,272 

3 

Cary 

6,396 

39,715 

16 

Charlotte  Metro6 

33,879 

252,906 

13 

Cumberland  County* 

31,521 

124,663 

25 

Durham  County 

33,920 

86,810 

39 

Forsyth  County* 

33,000 

124,527 

27 

New  Hanover  County 

45,000 

63,530 

71 

Orange  County* 

20,284 

44,506 

46 

Raleigh 

9,091 

116,704 

8 

Rocky  Mount* 

3,086 

24,778 

12 

Wilson  County* 

5,500 

29,796 

18 

Out-of-State 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

12,867 

86,674 

15 

Houston,  Texas 

70,000 

768,906 

9 

King  County,  Wash.v 

135,906 

445,598 

30 

Marin  County,  Calif.* 

20,015 

101,140 

20 

Miami-Dade  County,  Fla.* 

100,000 

929,365 

11 

San  Diego  County,  Calif. 

162,789 

1,204,979 

14 

*  These  numbers  are  calculated  from  an  American  Veterinary  Medicine  Association  formula  for  estimating  pet 

populations  using  human  populations  in  an  area. 
'  The  number  of  cats  and  dogs  currently  licensed  is  estimated  from  the  amount  of  licensure  revenue  because  the 

actual  figure  was  not  available. 
'  This  jurisdiction  licenses  only  dogs. 

1  Charlotte  licenses  for  itself.  Huntersville,  Mint  Hill,  and  Pineville  and  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Mecklenburg 
Count1/ 

'  The  total  number  of  dogs  and  cats  in  this  jurisdiction  has  been  adjusted  to  reflect  that  the  county  does  not  license 
for  all  the  incorporated  municipalities. 


•  Charge  a  lower  fee  for  sterile  animals 
than  for  fertile  ones6 

•  License  dogs  only  or  both  dogs 
and  eats 

•  Charge  different  rates  for  dogs 
and  cats 

•  Require  annual  renewal  of  licenses 
or  impose  a  one-time  permanent 
license  fee 

•  Require  that  animals  wear  their 
license  tags  on  their  collar,  or  issue 
no  license  tags  at  all 

•  Collect  license  fees  in  the  animal 
services  office  or  through  the  local 
government's  tax  office 

In  brief,  North  Carolina's  "animal 
control  laws  are  permissive,  giving  cities 
and  counties  the  authority  to  determine 


how  much  animal  control  they  wish  to 
undertake."-  The  only  consistent  factor 
is  that  current  rabies  vaccination 
records  on  all  vaccinated  animals  must 
be  maintained  by  the  animal  control  or 
health  department  of  the  county  in 
which  the  animal  resides. 

Analysis  of  Sample  Animal 
Licensing  Programs 

Relatively  few  localities  in  North 
Carolina  require  pet  licensure.  I 
included  Asheville,  Cary,  Charlotte, 
Cumberland  County,  Durham  County, 
Forsyth  County,  New  Hanover  County, 
Orange  County,  Raleigh,  Rocky  Mount, 
and  Wilson  County  in  the  study  on 
which  I  based  this  article.8  Also,  I  chose 
six  renowned  programs  from  outside 


North  Carolina  as  potential  bench- 
marks for  the  North  Carolina  pro- 
grams: Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Houston, 
Texas;  King  County,  Washington; 
Marin  County,  California;  Miami- 
Dade  County,  Florida;  and  San  Diego 
County,  California.9 

To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
licensing  programs,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  how  many  animals  in  their 
jurisdiction  they  license  and  vaccinate. 
A  formula  created  by  the  American 
Veterinary  Medicine  Association  allows 
one  to  estimate  the  cat  and  dog 
populations  in  an  area  on  the  basis  of 
the  human  populations  there.  One  then 
can  compare  the  estimated  pet 
population  with  the  number  of  licensed 
animals  and  vaccinated  animals 
reported  by  an  animal  service  program. 
On  average,  the  programs  in  North 
Carolina  license  25  percent  of  the 
animals  estimated  to  be  living  in  their 
jurisdictions  (see  Table  1).  The  out-of- 
state  programs,  with  an  average 
licensure  rate  of  16.5  percent,  appear  to 
perform  similarly  to  the  North  Carolina 
programs.  However,  the  animal  popula- 
tions in  those  areas  are,  on  average, 
about  400  percent  larger  than  those  in 
the  North  Carolina  jurisdictions.10  As 
for  rabies  vaccinations,  on  average,  the 
North  Carolina  jurisdictions  vaccinate 
48  percent  of  cats  and  dogs  in  their 
jurisdictions  (see  Table  2,  page  42). n 
Data  on  rabies  vaccinations  for  five  of 
the  six  out-of-state  programs  studied 
were  not  available,  so  no  comparison  is 
possible. 

Regarding  revenue  collection,  out-of- 
state  programs  significantly  outperform 
North  Carolina  programs  in  supporting 
their  budget  with  license  fees.  For  out- 
of-state  programs,  revenue  from  licen- 
sure covers  nearly  40  percent  of  a  pro- 
gram's expenditures,  on  average.  In 
North  Carolina,  revenue  from  licensure 
accounts  for  less  than  20  percent  (see 
Table  3,  page  45). 

Strategy  to  Increase  Animal  Licensing 

Most  operators  of  animal  licensing 
programs  are  aware  that  large  numbers 
of  unlicensed  animals  live  in  their  juris- 
dictions. However,  they  struggle  with 
how  to  increase  compliance  with  licen- 
sure requirements.  On  the  basis  of  my 
analysis  of  the  animal  programs  in  this 
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Table  2.  Vaccination  Compliance,  by  Jurisdiction 


Animal 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Licensing 

Vaccinated  Dogs 

Dogs  and  Cats 

Vaccinated  Dogs 

Jurisdiction 

and  Cats 

in  Jurisdiction* 

and  Cats 

North  Carolina 

Asheville 

NA 

29,272 

— 

Can/ 

11,607 

39,715 

29 

Charlotte  Metro* 

125,459 

252,906 

50 

Cumberland  County 

N£ 

124,663 

— 

Durham  County 

46,000 

86,810 

53 

Forsyth  County 

35,000 

124,527 

28 

New  Hanover  County 

52,590 

63,530 

83 

Orange  County 

28,111 

44,506 

63 

Raleigh" 

34,108 

116,704 

29 

Rocky  Mount 

NA 

24,778 

— 

Wilson  County 

NA 

29,796 

— 

Out-of-State 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

NA 

86,674 

— 

Houston,  Texas 

NA 

768,906 

— 

King  County,  Wash. 

NA 

445,598 

— 

Mann  County,  Calif. 

NA 

101,140 

— 

Miami-Dade  County,  Fla. 

300,000 

929,365 

32 

San  Diego  County,  Calif. 

NA 

1,204,979 

— 

NA  =  not  available 

*  These  numbers  are  calculated  from  an  American  Veterinary  Medicine  Association  formula  for  estimating  pet 
populations  using  human  populations  in  an  area. 

'  The  number  of  dogs  and  cats  with  rabies  vaccinations  was  estimated  from  county  rabies  data  and  set  in 
proportion  to  the  human  population 


study,  I  recommend  a  three-step  strategy 
to  build  a  more  effective  licensing 
program: 

1.  Link  rabies  and  licensure  records  in 
a  database 

2.  Increase  the  number  of  animals 
vaccinated  for  rabies 

3.  Enforce  the  licensure  requirement 

The  key  to  this  strategy  is  the  use  of 
rabies  records  to  target  the  population 
of  pet  owners.  Rabies  records  should 
form  the  basis  of  the  licensing  program 
because  they  are  the  most  accurate, 
current,  and  comprehensive  listing  of 
animals  living  within  a  local  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  North  Carolina  animal 
licensing  programs  discussed  in  this 
article,  almost  twice  as  many  animals 
are  vaccinated  as  are  licensed.  The 
reason  for  the  higher  vaccination  rate 


may  be  the  state's  legal  requirement  for 
rabies  vaccinations  or  widespread 
knowledge  of  the  health  threats  that 
rabies  presents. 

Step  1 :  Link  rabies  and  licensure 
records  in  a  database 

Licensing  requires  both  operating  a 
licensing  program  and  contacting  the 
pet-owning  public.  An  animal  control 
program  should  consider  the  size  of  the 
population  it  serves,  its  current  financial 
situation,  its  current  information  man- 
agement system,  and  the  availability  of 
staff  in  making  decisions  about  licensing 
methods. 

Formulate  program  features:  The 
first  question  to  address  is  whether  to 
license  both  dogs  and  cats.  All  the 
programs  in  this  study  license  dogs,  but 
only  60  petcent  license  cats  (see  Table  4, 


page  46).  The  pet  population  statistics 
of  the  American  Veterinary  Medicine 
Association  show  that  there  are  more 
cats  than  dogs  in  any  given  area.12 
Therefore,  animal  programs  are  losing 
more  than  half  of  their  potential  revenue 
by  licensing  dogs  only.  Many  localities 
do  not  license  cats  because  of  great 
resistance  from  cat  owners.1'  However, 
cats  contribute  to  both  pet  overpopula- 
tion and  the  expense  of  animal  shelters, 
and  cat  owners  can  benefit  from  the  pet- 
identification  and  other  services  that 
licensure  offers. 

A  second  question  is  what  the  license 
fees  should  be.  Among  all  the  programs 
in  this  study,  the  average  one-year 
license  fees  are  $7.45  for  sterile  dogs, 
$19.85  for  fertile  dogs,  $8.00  for  sterile 
cats,  and  $22.25  for  fertile  cats  (for  the 
fees  of  each  jurisdiction,  see  Table  4). 
The  fees  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible  so  as  not  to  deter  pet  owners 
from  licensing  their  pets  because  of  the 
expense.  All  local  governments  should 
offer  waivers  of  the  fees  for  citizens  of 
low  income,  senior  citizens,  and  citizens 
with  special  needs.  Also,  local  govern- 
ments should  market  licensing  as  a 
service  with  special  benefits  for  pet 
owners  who  have  complied  with  the 
licensure  requirement,  such  as  waivers 
of  impoundment  fees  (for  a  discussion 
of  this  and  other  tools  for  implementing 
a  licensing  program,  see  the  sidebar, 
opposite). 

A  third  question  to  address  is  whether 
to  operate  the  licensing  program  in- 
house  or  by  contract  with  a  private  firm. 
Animal  licensing  programs  should 
consider  which  of  these  options  would 
be  more  cost-effective.  Although  in- 
house  licensing  may  bring  in  more  net 
revenues,  many  programs  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  make  the  initial  invest- 
ment in  computer  software  and 
hardware,  staff  salaries  and  benefits, 
training  and  computer  support,  and 
supplies.  Contracting  licensure  out  has 
none  of  these  expenses,  but  it  may  be 
accompanied  by  difficulties  in  record 
sharing  and  reduced  net  revenues  due  to 
payment  to  the  contractor.  (For  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  issues 
involved,  see  the  sidebar  on  page  44.) 

Create  a  database:  Animal  licensing 
programs  wishing  to  cross-reference 
vaccination  and  licensure  data  have  the 
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General  Tools  for  Animal  Service  Programs 


The  following  tools  are  currently  used  by  animal  licensing 
programs  in  this  study.  Any  animal  service  program  can  adopt 
these  tools  to  improve  its  quality,  regardless  of  the  use  of 
animal  licensure.  The  most  important  factor  in  evaluating  the 
tools  is  to  find  those  that  are  best  suited  to  your  area,  the  size 
of  your  pet  population,  your  budget,  and  the  priorities  of 
your  governing  board. 

Don't  charge  a  tax;  sell  a  service:  If  you  choose  to 
implement  an  animal  license  fee,  make  a  commitment  to 
provide  desired  services  in  return.  For  example,  use  the 
revenue  to  buy  software  and  equipment  that  will  allow  pet 
owners  to  use  the  Internet  to  search  pictures  of  lost  animals 
at  the  local  shelter.  Waive  the  impoundment  fee  the  first 
time  an  animal  with  a  valid  license  is  picked  up  by  animal 
control.  Return  lost  pets  with  valid  licenses  to  their  homes  if 
they  are  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood  instead  of  taking 
them  to  the  pound.  Wait  a  minimum  of  three  weeks  before 
euthanizing  animals  with  valid  licenses,  or  adopt  a  no- 
euthanization  policy. 

Change  your  name:  Share  your  attitude  about  animal 
services  by  adopting  a  friendly  program  name.  Many  animal 
programs  in  North  Carolina  simply  carry  a  name  like  Carolina 
County  Animal  Control.  A  better  option  might  be  Carolina 
County  Animal  Care  and  Control. 

Incorporate  new  technology:  Telephone  and  computer 
systems  are  more  convenient  than  the  mail  for  many  pet 
owners  today.  Allow  pet  owners  to  use  the  Web  or  an 
automated  telephone  system  to  renew  their  licenses.  Post  a 
downloadable  license  application  form  on  your  Web  site. 
Make  your  Web  page  friendly  and  welcoming  with  infor- 
mation about  your  program  and  also  with  information  of 
interest  to  pet  owners.  (For  information  and  suggestions  on 
Web  site  creation,  visit  the  Web  site  of  the  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  States,  www.hsus.org/programs/companion/animal 
_sheltering/currentissue/mayjun99/f  eature_artide4.html.) 

Use  local  government  ordinances:  An  ordinance  is  your 
legal  authority  to  enforce  compliance  and  to  gain  buy-in  from 
management  and  elected  officials.  Ordinances  should 
thoroughly  address  all  aspects  of  the  locality's  animal  services, 
including  fines,  licensure,  shelters,  and  dog  seizure.  They  also 
can  be  used  to  convey  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
program.  An  example  from  Charlotte  is  this  statement: 
"Escalating  fees  and  other  sanctions  are  measures  that  have 
been  adopted  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Charlotte  and  to 
declare  that  the  ownership  of  dogs  entails  publicly  related 
responsibilities. " '  Many  local  governments  also  choose  to 
specify  in  the  ordinance  that  licensure  revenue  be  used  to 
support  the  expenses  of  animal  service  operations. 

Do  not  use  a  tax  collection  or  revenue  office:  A  tax 
collection  or  revenue  office  may  not  be  the  ideal  unit  to 
collect  animal  license  fees.  Many  tax  collection  and  revenue 
officers  confide  that  their  staff's  time  is  better  spent  following 
up  on  unpaid  property  taxes  and  other  sources  of  revenue 
that  are  more  significant  in  size  than  animal  license  fees.  Also, 
in  most  jurisdictions  that  use  the  tax  office  to  collect  license 


fees,  the  data  on  licensing  are  on  the  property  tax  form  and 
are  slow  to  be  disseminated  to  the  animal  licensing  program 
because  of  the  large  number  of  tax  payments  received  at  the 
beginning  of  each  tax  year.  If  an  animal  licensing  program  is 
unable  to  collect  and  manage  animal  license  fees,  it  may  wish 
to  investigate  contracting  options. 

Use  a  rabies  tag  or  a  microchip  in  place  of  a  license  tag: 
Many  programs  in  this  study  did  not  advocate  the  use  of 
a  separate  license  tag  for  two  reasons.  First,  very  few  owners 
actually  attach  it  to  the  pet's  collar  once  received.  Second, 
the  envelopes,  postage,  and  labor  to  send  the  tags  are  very 
expensive.  Orange  County  stopped  mailing  tags  because  it 
cost  the  county  $1 2,000  annually  for  fewer  than  30,000  tags. 

Instead  of  a  license  tag,  animal  programs  recommend 
either  using  just  the  rabies  tag  or  implanting  microchips  in 
animals.  A  rabies  tag  number  can  easily  serve  as  a  pet's 
license  tag  number.  Because  animals  are  required  by  law 
to  wear  a  tag  showing  a  current  rabies  vaccination,  there 
is  a  greater  chance  that  these  tags  will  be  displayed  on 
the  animal.  The  animal  control  agency  can  quickly  identify 
the  owner  of  a  lost  pet  if  all  rabies  records  are  kept  in  a 
database. 

Implanting  microchips  in  animals  also  is  becoming  a 
common  practice.  This  new  technology  allows  any  agency 
equipped  with  microchip-reading  equipment  to  access  an 
animal's  records  without  the  need  of  a  license  or  rabies  tag 
number.  Microchips  permit  animal  control  officers  to  identify 
immediately  the  animal  they  pick  up,  and  return  it  to  the 
owner  while  they  are  still  in  the  vicinity.  Marin  County, 
California,  currently  uses  microchips  instead  of  tags.  Many 
programs,  such  as  the  one  in  Asheville,  put  microchips  in  all 
the  animals  adopted  from  the  animal  shelter  for  free. 
Microchips  are  a  great  compromise  with  the  cat-owning 
community.  Many  owners  refuse  to  license  their  cats,  arguing 
that  they  cannot  make  a  cat  wear  a  collar  or  a  license; 
microchips  are  easily  implanted  in  any  dog  or  cat. 

Stagger  license  renewals  by  month:  Some  animal 
licensing  programs  bill  owners  once  a  year  for  license 
renewal,  all  at  the  same  time.  Others  bill  one  fourth  of 
owners,  say,  in  March,  another  fourth  in  June,  another  fourth 
in  September,  and  the  last  fourth  in  December.  Many  animal 
programs  strongly  advise  that  programs  billing  this  way 
switch  to  a  monthly  schedule.  Renewal  would  then  occur  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  animal's  rabies  vaccination  or  birth 
month.  This  schedule  allows  the  program  to  process  the 
incoming  payments  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Offer  multiple-year  renewals:  Allow  pet  owners  to 
renew  licenses  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  at  a  time.  Staff  in 
Marin  County,  California,  believe  that  multiyear  licensing  has 
increased  the  county's  revenues  and  number  of  licensed 
animals  because  pet  owners  tend  not  to  renew  with  just  the 
one-year  licensing  option. 

Note 

1 .  City  of  Charlotte  Municipal  Code  ch.  3,  art.  II,  §  3-9(a6). 
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option  of  designing  and  building  a  cus- 
tom program  or  purchasing  an  existing 
software  program.14  Before  investing  in 
software,  the  licensing  program  should 
take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
records  that  it  will  manage,  the  hard- 
ware available,  and  the  cost  of  the 
software.  Some  software  programs  are 
not  able  to  manage  large  amounts  of 
data  effectively,  and  others  may  require 
more  memory  and  faster  operating 
systems  than  are  available  to  the 
licensing  program.  Also,  the  cost  of  the 
software,  installation  of  it,  and  training 
and  support  to  use  it  may  deter  some 
animal  licensing  programs  from  making 
this  investment. 


Obtain  rabies  records:  Because  each 
locality  operates  its  animal  licensing 
program  autonomously,  gaining  access 
to  records  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
difficult  task  in  implementing  step  1  for 
counties  and  municipalities  alike. 
Veterinarians  do  not  always  comply 
with  the  state  law  requiring  them  to 
submit  rabies  records  to  the  designated 
county  program.  In  these  situations, 
staff  of  animal  licensing  programs 
should  use  the  list  of  state-issued  rabies 
tags  to  identify  the  veterinarians  from 
whom  rabies  certificates  have  not  been 
received.  They  then  can  ask  the  county 
attorney  to  write  a  letter  making  the 
veterinarians  aware  of  the  requirement. 


Many  veterinarians  have  expressed 
concern  about  releasing  the  names  of 
their  clients.  Staff  of  animal  licensing 
programs  should  reassure  them  that 
rabies  records  may  not  be  used  for 
commercial  purposes.15 

For  municipalities  in  North  Carolina, 
obtaining  rabies  records  poses  even 
greater  difficulties  than  for  counties 
because  they  have  no  legal  right  to  the 
information.1"  Municipalities  must  find 
a  way  to  work  with  the  counts'  animal 
control  department  to  get  the  records. 
Arrangements  might  include  operating 
under  an  interlocal  agreement  for 
animal  licensure,  sharing  the  expense  of 
data  entrv,  or  distributing  rabies  eertifi- 


Operating  Animal  Licensure  in  House  or  by  Contract 


Operating  a  licensure  program  requires  that 
an  animal  services  program  perform  many 
functions,  including  entering  data,  generating 
bills  and  notices,  mailing  licenses  and  notices, 
depositing  payments,  and  keeping  books. 
These  tasks,  particularly  entering  data  and 
mailing  items,  are  not  only  expensive  to  per- 
form but  also  very  time-  and  staff-intensive. 

If  a  program  opts  to  perform  all  these  tasks  in  house,  there 
are  two  important  factors  to  consider  regarding  operations: 
additional  staffing  needs  and  recurring  annual  expenses.  In- 
house  licensing  requires  that  several  staff  members  devote 
their  time  solely  to  data  entry  and  mailings.  As  the  licensing 
program  expands  and  the  need  for  data  management  grows, 
more  of  these  personnel  will  be  needed.  Recurring  annual 
expenses,  such  as  those  for  database  training,  computer 
upgrades  and  maintenance,  supplies,  mailing  materials,  and 
postage,  often  are  left  out  or  underestimated  in  budget 
projections.  One-time  expenses,  recurring  annual  expenses, 
and  revenues  should  all  be  carefully  estimated  for  accurate 
reporting  to  management. 

Some  programs  may  prefer  to  contract  out  part  or  all  of  their 
operations.  Contracting  for  printing  and  mailing,  for  example, 
may  reduce  costs  and  staff  time  because  aside  from  data  entry, 
printing  and  mailing  are  likely  to  be  the  most  expensive  and 
time-consuming  tasks  of  animal  licensure.  By  contracting  with 
a  private  firm  to  print  and  mail  license-related  materials,  an 
animal  licensing  program  can  reduce  its  labor  costs  and  take 
advantage  of  bulk-rate  savings  for  supplies  and  postage.1 

For  other  animal  licensing  programs,  the  expense  or  the 
demands  of  in-house  licensure  may  require  that  the  program 
contract  for  the  complete  operation.  For  example,  Petdata  is 
a  private  firm  that  specializes  in  handling  animal  licensure 
operations  for  local  governments.2  In  exchange  for  a  portion 
of  licensure  fee  revenue,  Petdata  will  perform  all  data  entry, 
printing  and  mailing,  and  fee  collection.3 


og  receives  a  microchip. 


i      However,  there  are  several  factors  to 
s  consider  before  contracting  out  the 

o 

c  operation.  First,  complications  may  arise 
t  with  gaming  access  to  rabies  records.  For 
%  example,  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  munici- 
|  pality  to  get  the  county  to  release  the 
respective  rabies  certificates  to  a  private 
contractor.4  Second,  the  local  government 
must  decide  whether  its  net  revenues  will  be  greater  by 
contracting  all  operations  out  or  performing  them  in  house. 
The  amount  retained  by  the  contractor  depends  on  the  number 
of  licenses  paid,  the  rate  set  for  the  license  fee,  and  the  total 
amount  of  fees  collected.5  Finally,  local  governments  must 
account  for  the  expenses  related  to  contract  management. 
Net  revenues  for  contracted  operations  should  reflect  this  cost. 

Notes 

1 .  Orange  County  currently  contracts  for  all  its  printing  and 
mailing  with  a  company  in  Fayetteville.  The  county  compiles  all  the 
data  for  new  and  renewal  notices  and  electronically  downloads  the 
information  to  the  contracted  company.  The  company  then  prints 
and  mails  bills  for  new  licenses,  renewals,  and  delinquent  accounts. 
Orange  County's  expenditures  for  printing  and  mailing  have  been 
reduced  from  1 0  cents  per  piece  of  mail  to  5  cents  by  contracting 
these  tasks  out.  The  animal  licensing  program  now  spends  less  than 
$12,000  annually  for  all  its  license-related  mailings. 

2.  For  more  information  on  Petdata,  visit  www.petdata.com. 

3.  Petdata  staff  would  not  release  the  average  amount  that  the 
firm  retains  per  paid  license  but  did  say  that  in  the  case  of  Raleigh,  it 
was  less  than  50  percent  of  the  license  fee. 

4.  Before  making  a  firm  agreement  with  a  contractor,  the 
municipality  will  want  to  negotiate  an  agreeable  arrangement  with 
the  county — for  example,  that  it  will  bear  the  expense  of  data  entry 
for  all  the  records  if  the  county  will  release  them. 

5  Petdata  targets  animal  licensing  programs  serving  human 
populations  of  more  than  100,000  because  the  corresponding 
number  of  licenses  maximizes  the  revenue  of  both  Petdata  and  the 
animal  program. 
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Table  3.  Revenue  Collected,  by  Jurisdiction 


jurisdiction.  Program  expenditures  may  include  any  combination  of  animal  shelter  and  animal  control  costs, 
including  personnel,  equipment,  and  overhead, 
'  The  revenues  are  low  because  the  licensing  program  is  in  its  first  year 


cates  to  the  locality  that  would  do  the 
licensing  (rather  than  keeping  them  all 
in  the  county  office).1"  Although  pet 
owners  can  be  reached  without  rabies 
records,  methods  that  would  produce 
good  results,  such  as  door-to-door  can- 
vassing and  mass  mailings,  are  very 
expensive  given  the  expected  return  in 
revenue. 

Obtain  licensure  records:  Animal 
licensure  records  also  may  be  difficult  to 
obtain,  depending  on  the  method  the 
locality  uses  to  collect  the  related 
revenue.  Many  localities  collect  animal 
license  fees  through  their  tax  collection 
or  revenue  office.  In  these  cases,  licen- 
sure records  may  not  be  easily  separated 
from  property  tax  records  or  may  not 
be  available  in  an  electronic  format  that 
will  easily  link  them  to  rabies  records. 
Ideally,  licensure  records  are  handled  by 
the  animal  licensing  program  and  are 
separate  from  any  other  fee  or  tax 


documents  (for  more  information  on 
independent  handling  of  licensure 
records  by  animal  services  programs, 
see  the  sidebar,  opposite). 

Step  2:  Increase  the  number  of  animals 
vaccinated  for  rabies 

The  challenge  in  increasing  the  number 
of  animals  vaccinated  is  to  reach  pet 
owners  and  educate  them  about  the 
need  for  vaccination.  Information  from 
the  programs  in  this  study  indicates  that 
the  most  successful  methods  for 
increasing  vaccinations  are  low-cost 
rabies  clinics  and  media  campaigns. 
Canvassing  and  traveling  neighborhood 
clinics,  although  more  expensive,  also 
are  used  by  some  localities. 

Conduct  clinics  or  other  events: 
Low-cost  rabies  vaccination  clinics  are 
particularly  effective  at  reaching  pet 
owners.  State  law  mandates  that  the 
county  agency  responsible  for  animal 


Animal 

Animal  Services 

Revenue  from 

%  of  Budget 

Licensing 

Budget  for 

Licensure  for 

Supported  by 

Jurisdiction 

FY  2000* 

FY  2000 

License  Fees 

North  Carolina 

Asheville* 

$    980,023.52 

$     9,511.62 

1 

Cary 

125,000.00 

4,250.00 

3 

Charlotte  Metro 

4,200,000.00 

391,477.50 

9 

Cumberland  County 

542,444.60 

153,494.00 

28 

Durham  County 

975,775.00 

258,658.00 

27 

Forsyth  County 

1,017,227.00 

249,294.00 

25 

New  Hanover  County 

474,000.00 

235,000.00 

50 

Orange  County 

744,001.00 

108,000.00 

15 

Raleigh 

600,000.00 

69,146.00 

12 

Rocky  Mount 

112,900.00 

30,860.00 

27 

Wilson  County 

247,089.75 

16,500.00 

7 

Out-of-State 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

$1,299,707.00 

$64,402.00 

5 

Houston,  Texas 

3,200,000.00 

599,995.00 

19 

King  County,  Wash. 

2,699,037.00 

2,202,562.00 

82 

Marin  County,  Calif. 

1,817,455.00 

200,392.50 

11 

Miami-Dade  County,  Fla. 

4,400,000.00 

3,400,000.00 

77 

San  Diego  County,  Calif. 

8,044,493.00 

2,910,946.00 

36 
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control  host  one  rabies  clinic  each  year. 
Forsyth  County  has  had  great  success  at 
increasing  the  number  of  vaccinated 
animals  by  hosting  two  low-cost  rabies 
clinics  per  year  at  its  animal  shelter.  The 
county  sets  up  computers  in  the  shelter 
and  immediately  enters  the  new  records 
into  its  database.  These  clinics  increase 
the  county's  vaccinated  animal  popula- 
tion by  400  to  700  pets  annually. 

Increase  public  awareness  of  rabies 
vaccination  requirements:  Government- 
sponsored  clinics  are  successful  in 
part  because  the  local  government  uses 
the  media  to  inform  citizens.  Pet  owners 
are  not  always  aware  that  state  law 
requires  their  pets  to  be  vaccinated 
and  receive  regular  rabies  boosters. 
Many  will  vaccinate  their  pets  only 
on  announcement  of  a  rabid-animal 
sighting. 1S  Owners  of  pets  that  stay 
indoors  often  do  not  maintain  regular 
vaccinations  because  they  do  not 
think  that  their  pets  can  be  infected. 
Animal  licensing  programs  should  use 
television,  radio,  and  newspapers  both 
to  educate  pet  owners  on  the  threat 
of  rabies  and  to  announce  rabies  clinics 
as  easy  opportunities  to  get  pets 
vaccinated. 

Canvassing  and  neighborhood  rabies 
clinics  also  increase  the  number  of 
vaccinated  pets.  Canvassing  requires 
sending  animal  control  officers  and 
other  staff  door-to-door  to  check  for 
current  rabies  tags.  Some  jurisdictions 
announce  in  advance  the  dates  that  they 
expect  to  canvass  a  neighborhood,  giving 
pet  owners  an  opportunity  to  vaccinate 
their  pets  before  the  arrival  of  the  can- 
vassing team.  Other  jurisdictions  send 
their  canvassing  teams  out  unannounced 
but  use  the  opportunity  to  check 
animals  and  offer  rabies  education  to 
pet  owners.  Owners  with  animals  that 
are  not  current  on  their  vaccinations  are 
given  a  few  weeks  to  comply  before  a 
citation  is  issued.  One  drawback  to 
canvassing  is  that  it  is  an  expensive 
investment  in  time  and  personnel. 

Neighborhood  vaccination  clinics 
are  a  successful  way  to  reach  out  to 
smaller  groups  of  pet  owners.  These 
clinics  involve  a  vehicle  equipped  with 
the  necessary  vaccination  supplies 
traveling  to  different  areas  of  the 
jurisdiction  to  administer  vaccinations 
on  site.  However,  these  clinics  must  be 
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Animal  License  Fees,  by  Jurisdiction 


Animal  Licensing 

Dog 

Cat 

Jurisdiction 

Sterile 

Fertile 

Sterile 

Fertile 

North  Carolina 

Asheville 

$5.00 

$15.00 

— 

— 

Cary* 

10.00 

2000 

$10.00 

$20.00 

Charlotte  Metro 

7.50 

25.00 

7.50 

25.00 

Cumberland  County 

7.00 

1500 

— 

— 

Durham  County 

5.00 

25.00 

5.00 

25.00 

Forsyth  County 

5.00 

25.00 

— 

— 

New  Hanover  County 

9.00 

18.00 

9.00 

18.00 

Orange  County 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

Carrboro" 

8.00 

15.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Chapel  HillT 

800 

15.00 

500 

10.00 

Chapel  Hill  annex  in  Durham 

3.00 

500 

— 

— 

Raleigh 

7.00 

14.00 

7,00 

14.00 

Rocky  Mount 

10.00 

10.00 

— 

— 

Wilson  County 

3.00 

3.00 

— 

— 

Out-of-State 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

$4.00 

$25.00 

$4.00 

$25.00 

Houston,  Texas5 

10.00,2.00 

25.00 

10.00,2.00 

2500 

King  County,  Wash.1 

15.00 

55.00 

15.00 

55.00 

Marin  County,  Calif." 

7.00 

13.00, 

2000,  39.00, 

— 

— 

18.00 

57  00 

Miami-Dade  County,  Fla. 

20.00 

32.00 

— 

— 

San  Diego  County,  Calif.' 

10.00 

17.00, 

25.00,41.00, 

10.00,17,00, 

25  00,41.00, 

23.00 

53  00 

23.00 

53.00 

Note:  All  fees  are  for  one  year  unless  otherwise  noted. 

*  These  are  one-time  fees.  Cary's  licenses  are  permanent;  there  Is  no  renewal  involved. 

"  Orange  County  issues  licenses  for  this  municipality,  but  it  sets  its  own  fee  schedule. 

=  For  sterile  pets,  Houston  charges  S10  00  for  the  first  license,  S2.00forthe  annual  renewals. 

5  King  County's  S55.00  fee  for  a  fertile  animal  includes  a  S25.00  voucher  for  a  spaying  or  a  neutering. 

'  Fees  represent  one-,  two-,  and  three-year  licenses 


announced  in  advance  to  ensure  maxi- 
mum turnout.  Traveling  clinics  may  be 
the  best  option  to  serve  neighborhoods 
identified  by  canvassing  teams  as  having 
high  numbers  of  unvaccmated  animals. 

Step  3:  Enforce  the  licensure 
requirement 

With  a  well-established  base  of  rabies 
records,  the  final  step  is  to  license  the 
identified  animals  and  promote  the 
licensing  program  to  the  public. 
License  vaccinated  animals: 
Matching  vaccination  and  licensure 
records  will  reveal  pet  owners  who  are 
not  in  compliance  with  licensure  require- 


ments, either  because  they  have  not 
renewed  their  animal's  license  or  because 
they  have  vaccinated  their  animal  but  not 
licensed  it.  Program  staff  can  generate 
appropriate  notices  on  the  basis  of  the 
matching  and  mail  them  to  owners. 
Increase  public  awareness  of  the 
licensure  program:  Just  as  with  rabies 
vaccinations,  pet  owners  must  be 
informed  of  the  requirements  for  animal 
licensure.  Whereas  some  pet  owners 
simply  neglect  to  vaccinate  their  pets, 
many  are  completely  unaware  of  their 
responsibility  to  license  their  pets.  All 
the  methods  previously  mentioned  for 
increasing  the  number  of  rabies  vaccina- 


tions also  can  increase  licensure.  Many 
animal  licensing  programs  offer  both 
vaccinations  and  licenses  at  their  rabies 
clinics.  Others  host  special  events  just 
for  licensing.  For  example,  the  Humane 
Society  of  Marin  County,  California, 
hosts  Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week,  during 
which  it  waives  late  fees  for  owners 
who  have  not  complied  with  licensing 
requirements.  Several  other  programs 
offer  similar  amnesty  opportunities  for 
noncompliant  pet  owners. 

Canvassing  and  media  campaigns  also 
can  be  used  to  increase  licensure.  By 
going  door-to-door,  animal  control  teams 
are  able  to  check  for  rabies  vaccinations 
and  inform  pet  owners  of  their  require- 
ment to  license.  Many  programs  collect 
completed  license  applications  and  fees 
while  canvassing  neighborhoods.  Media 
announcements  can  be  used  to  inform 
large  numbers  of  citizens  about  licensure 
requirements.  Cary,  North  Carolina, 
spent  several  weeks  advertising  its  new 
requirement  for  cat  licensure.  When  the 
date  requiring  licenses  for  cats  had 
passed,  not  only  had  many  pet  owners 
licensed  their  cats,  but  the  number  of 
licensed  dogs  had  actually  doubled. 
By  simply  informing  the  pet-owning 
public  of  the  licensure  requirement, 
Cary  was  successful  in  increasing  the 
number  of  licensed  pets. 

Partner  with  veterinarians:  Veter- 
inarians should  be  included  in  the  effort 
to  increase  licensure.  Not  only  can  their 
participation  increase  the  number  of 
licenses,  but  it  also  can  improve  relations 
between  them  and  the  local  government. 
Animal  licensing  programs  should  offer 
incentives  to  veterinarians  for  their 
participation.  For  example,  Marin 
County,  California,  creates  information 
packets  and  distributes  them  to  area 
veterinarians.  The  veterinarians  receive 
S2  for  any  paid  license  application 
picked  up  from  their  office.1"  Wake 
County  Animal  Control  provides  its 
veterinarians  with  free  rabies  tags  each 
month.  This  practice  has  the  added 
benefit  of  allowing  program  staff  to 
communicate  regularly  with  veteri- 
narians. San  Diego  County,  California, 
advertises  the  names  and  the  locations 
of  cooperating  veterinarians  on  its  Web 
site  and  refers  pet  owners  to  these 
veterinarians  through  the  mail  or  over 
the  telephone. 
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Conclusion 

Animal  licensing  programs  in  North 
Carolina  have  yet  to  reach  their  maxi- 
mum revenue  potential.  By  increasing 
the  number  of  licensed  animals  through 
the  use  of  rabies  records,  these  programs 
will  increase  the  number  of  licensed  and 
vaccinated  pets  in  their  jurisdictions, 
improve  their  service  to  the  community, 
and  increase  their  revenues. 

The  recommendations  offered  in  this 
article  must  be  adapted  to  fit  animal 
licensing  operations  for  each  program. 
Variations  will  be  necessary  depending 
on  the  services  a  program  provides,  the 
size  of  the  pet  population,  the  size  of  the 
annual  budget,  and  the  sentiment  of  pet 
owners. 


Notes 

1.  Revenues  from  animal  taxes  are  typically 
included  in  a  local  government's  general 
fund  unless  the  governing  body  enacts  an 
ordinance  to  dedicate  the  revenues  to  the 
animal  services  department.  (For  the  use  of 
local  government  ordinances  for  this  purpose, 
see  the  sidebar  on  page  43.) 

2.  The  responsibility  for  rabies  monitoring 
and  control  may  be  placed  in  another 
department  if  the  animal  control  program  is 
not  housed  in  the  health  department.  For 
example,  in  Wake  County,  rabies  control  falls 
under  the  Animal  Control  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Services. 

3.  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  130A-189  (hereinafter 
G.S.). 

4.  Although  a  county  and  each  incor- 
porated municipality  within  it  may  all  operate 
separate  animal  programs,  a  locality  often 
enters  into  an  interlocal  agreement  with 
another  locality  to  provide  joint  services. 
Interlocal  agreements  are  most  common  with 
animal  licensure  and  animal  sheltering. 
Animal  control  functions,  such  as  abating 
animal  nuisances  and  responding  to  calls 
about  vicious  animals,  often  are  handled 
separately  by  each  local  government's  animal 
control  office  or  law  enforcement  office. 

5.  G.S.  Chs.  153A  and  160A  authorize  local 
governments  to  create  ordinances  for  their 
jurisdiction  on  any  number  of  matters, 
including  animal  abuse,  dangerous  animals, 
animal  license  fees,  animal  shelters,  and 
contracts  for  animal  services. 

6.  Setting  separate  fees  fot  sterile  and  fertile 
animals  is  called  "differential  licensing." 
Localities  may  choose  this  option  to  encourage 
owners  to  spay  or  neuter  their  pets. 

7.  Ben  F.  Loeb,  Jr.,  Animal  Control  Law 
for  North  Carolina  Local  Governments 
5  (Chapel  Hill:  Inst,  of  Gov't,  The  Univ.  of 
N.C.  at  Chapel  Hill,  1997). 

8.  Several  of  these  localities  have  entered 
into  interlocal  agreements  to  serve  the  area. 


For  example,  Charlotte  operates  the  animal 
control  program  for  Huntersville,  Mint 
Hill,  Pineville,  and  the  unincorporated 
areas  of  Mecklenburg  County.  Durham 
County  Animal  Control  serves  both  Durham 
city  and  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the 
county.  Carrboro  and  Chapel  Hill  contract 
with  Orange  County  for  animal  control 
services.  Hillsborough  does  not  because 
it  does  not  have  an  animal  licensure 
ordinance. 

9.  The  American  Humane  Association 
recommended  these  localities  as  having 
exemplary  animal  licensure  programs.  The 
association  also  recommended  the  programs 
operated  by  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida; 
Pittsburgh;  and  San  Mateo  County,  Cali- 
fornia. However,  these  localities  were  not  able 
to  provide  the  necessary  data  for  inclusion  in 
this  study. 

10.  Of  the  programs  in  this  study,  the 
average  North  Carolina  program  licenses 
20,239  animals,  whereas  the  average  out-of- 
state  program  licenses  83,596  animals. 

11.  Four  North  Carolina  programs  were 
unable  to  provide  rabies  data  and  are  not 
included  in  the  reported  statistics. 

12.  Statistics  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medicine  Association  (available  at  www. 
avma.org/cim/estimate.htm)  indicate  that  53 
percent  of  households  own  dogs,  and  60 
percent  cats. 

13.  These  owners  argue  that  license  revenues 
are  used  disproportionately  to  support  dog 
operations,  including  dog  control,  nuisance 
complaints,  and  dog  sheltering.  They  also 
contend  that  cats  should  be  able  to  roam 
freely  and  cannot  be  expected  to  wear  a 
license  tag. 

14.  For  a  review  of  current  software  options, 
see  Finding  Software  for  Your  Shelter,  Animal 
Sheltering,  May/June  2000,  p.  24.  It  can 

be  ordered  from  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States  or  downloaded  from  the 
society's  Web  site,  www.animalsheltering.org. 

15.  Under  G.S.  130A-189  it  is  not  a  violation 
of  the  law  for  a  county  to  provide  rabies 
data  to  a  municipality,  a  nonprofit,  or  a 
contracted  company  to  use  for  licensure, 
"provided  that  the  information  .  .  .  will  not 
be  used  for  commercial  purposes." 

16.  Under  G.S.  130A-189,  rabies  records  are 
sent  "to  the  county  agency  responsible  for 
animal  control." 

17.  This  study  found  no  licensing  programs 
that  shared  or  distributed  rabies  vaccination 
records  except  those  participating  in  interlocal 
agreements. 

18.  As  the  Orange  County  animal  control 
director  pointed  out,  rabies  vaccinations  soar 
at  the  announcement  of  a  rabid-animal 
sighting  and  fall  in  the  absence  of  any 
publicity  about  rabies. 

19.  Although  some  programs  allow 
veterinarians  to  collect  license  fees  on  the 
animals  they  serve,  several  programs  report 
that  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  manage 
the  arrangement  and  collect  the  fees.  This 
relationship  is  not  recommended. 
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Ammons  Appointed 
to  Lead  MPA  Program 

Former  Director  Allred  Moves 
to  Associate  Provost  Position 

In  September  2001,  Professor 
David  N.  Ammons,  a  specialist  in 
local  government  productivity,  was 
appointed  to  a  five-year  term  as  director 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill's  Master  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration (MPA)  Program.  The  program  is 
housed  in  the  School  of  Government. 

In  making  the  appointment,  Michael 
R.  Smith,  dean  of  the  school,  said 
Ammons  "is  recognized  nationally  as  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  public  administra- 
tion and  is  deeply  committed  to  main- 
taining and  enhancing  the  academic 
excellence  and  reputation  of  the  MPA 
Program." 

Ammons  replaces  Professor  Stephen 
Allred,  program  director  since  1995 
and  a  School  of  Government  faculty 
member  since  1986.  Allred  recently  was 
appointed  associate  provost  of  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill. 

Ammons's  primary  focus  is  local 
government  performance  measurement, 
benchmarking,  and  productivity  im- 
provement. He  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  the  2001  release 
Municipal  Benchmarks:  Assessing  Local 
Performance  and  Establishing  Com- 
munity Standards  (Sage  Publications). 

Ammons  has  served  in  various 


New  MPA 
Program 
Director 
■  David 
Ammons 
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About  the  MPA  Program 

he  two-year  MPA  Program  serves  about  forty  full-time  students  each  year, 
preparing  them  for  leadership  in  local,  state,  and  federal  government  and 
nonprofit  organizations.  Started  in  1966,  the  program  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  providing  outstanding  public  administration  scholarship  with  a  pragmatic 
focus.  Accredited  by  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and 
Administration,  it  is  consistently  ranked  highly  by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 


administrative  capacities  in  the  munici- 
pal governments  of  Hurst  and  Fort 
Worth,  Texas;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  and 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  He  holds  a  Ph.D. 
in  political  science,  with  a  concentration 
in  public  administration,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  and  an  MPA  from 
Texas  Christian  University.  Ammons 
taught  in  the  public  administration 
programs  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  the  University  of  North  Texas 
before  joining  the  Institute  in  1996. 

In  assuming  leadership  of  the  MPA 
Program,  Ammons  noted  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  students  and  the  strong  alumni 
network,  which  "few  other  programs,  if 
any,  can  match,"  have  impressed  him. 
He  also  considers  the  program's  loca- 
tion in  the  School  of  Government  to  be 
a  major  advantage.  Students  benefit 
from  direct  experience  working  with 
faculty  on  some  of  the  newest  research 
in  public  administration  and  related 
fields.  "Many  of  the  plum  assignments 
are  handled  by  MPA  students,  making 
the  educational  experience  a  very  prac- 
tical one,"  Ammons  remarked. 

Of  his  predecessor,  colleague,  and 
friend,  Ammons  said,  "Steve  did  a  great 
job  as  MPA  director.  I  hope  we  can 
build  on  his  work  and  enjoy  additional 
accomplishments  for  the  program  in  the 
future." 

According  to  Allred,  the  associate 
provost  position  was  too  rare  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  up.  "There  are  few  times 
when  you  have  the  chance  to  do  some- 
thing you  really  believe  in,  on  a  scale 
that  will  really  make  a  difference,"  he 
said.  A  respected  educator  in  public 
personnel  law  and  the  recipient  in  2000 
of  the  Albert  and  Gladys  Hall  Coates 
Term  Professorship  for  Teaching  Excel- 
lence, Allred  will  maintain  his  connec- 
tion with  the  School  of  Government  and 
the  MPA  Program  by  continuing  to 
teach  a  first-year  personnel  law  course. 


Juffras  to  Teach  Employment  Law 

Diane  M.  Juffras  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Government  in 
September  2001  as  an  assistant 
professor.  She  will  focus  on  employment 
law,  employment  discrimination  law, 
and  relations  between  governmental 
employer  and  employee. 

Juffras  has  broad  experience  dealing 
with  workplace  policy  and  termination 
issues,  wage  and  hour  law,  the  Farmh- 
and Medical  Leave  Act,  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act,  and  the  Older 
Workers  Benefit  Protection  Act.  She 
spent  the  last  several  years  in  private 
law  practice  in  Connecticut.  Although 
noting  significant  differences  between 
private  practice  and  public  service, 
she  expects  to  draw  on  her  diverse 
legal  experience  in  intellectual  property, 
e-commerce,  health  care,  and  business 
law  to  add  depth  to  her  teaching  and 
consultations. 

A  lawyer  with  a  Ph.D.  in  classics, 
Juffras  has  taught  in  the  classics 
departments  of  Ohio  State  University, 
Princeton  University,  and  the  University 
of  Virginia.  She  earned  her  under- 
graduate degree  from  Dartmouth 
(where  she  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa),  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  her  J.D.  from  the 

New  York 
University 
School  of 
Law.  She 
is  married 
toUNC- 
Chapel 
Hill  classics 
professor 
Jim  O'Hara 
and  has 
a  four- 
year-old 
daughter. 
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Wall  Joins  Public 
Health  Law  Faculty 


A 


imee  N.  Wall,  an  attorney 
specializing  in  public  health  law, 
i  joined  the  School  of  Govern- 
ment faculty  in  July  2001  as  an  assistant 
professor.  She  will  cover  a  broad  array 
of  public  health  issues  and  subjects, 
including  privacy  of  health  information, 
environmental  health,  smoking  regula- 
tion, local  boards  of  health,  and  health 
department  services. 

Before  joining  the  school  faculty, 
she  worked  in  health  law  with  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  firm  of  Powell, 
Goldstein,  Frazer,  &  Murphy.  She  also 
participated  in  the  prestigious  Presi- 
dential Management  Intern  program, 
where  she  worked  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and 
Evaluation  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Her  work  for  the  department 
included  drafting  regulations,  briefing 
congressional  staff,  and  performing 
data  analysis.  In  North  Carolina,  Wall 
interned  with  the  N.C.  Health  Access 
Coalition  during  implementation  of  the 
state's  Children's  Health  Insurance 
Program. 

Wall  received  her  J.D.  in  1997,  with 
honors,  from  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Law  and  earned  an  MPH 
from  the  School  of  Public  Health  the 
following  year  as  part  of  a  joint  degree 
program.  An  Ohio  native  and  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, she  is  married  to  Steve  Wall. 

— Ann  C.  Simpson 
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Off  the  Press 


Second  edition,  2001  •  $20.00! 


Introduction  to  Zoning     Provides  a  clear,  understandable  explanation  of  zoning  law 
David  W.  Owens     ror  citizen  board  members  and  the  public.  Serves  as  both  an 
introduction  for  citizens  new  to  zoning  issues  and  a  refresher 
for  those  who  have  been  involved  with  zoning  for  some  time. 
Each  chapter  deals  with  a  distinct  aspect  of  zoning,  such  as 
where  a  city  can  apply  its  ordinance,  what  process  must  be 
followed  in  rezoning  property,  or  how  an  ordinance  is 
enforced.  Although  North  Carolina  ordinances  and  cases  are 
cited,  this  book  is  useful  to  anyone  interested  in  zoning  law. 
Contains  an  index  and  appendixes  that  include  zoning  statutes 
and  references  on  North  Carolina  land-use  law. 


Municipal  Benchmarks: 

Assessing  Local  Performance 

and  Establishing 

Community  Standards 

David  N.  Amnions 

Second  edition,  2001  •  $59.95 * 

Published  by  Sage  Publications,  Inc. 


Provides  municipal  officials  and  citizens  with  the  practical 
tools  needed  to  establish  and  assess  community  standards 
for  operation  and  delivery  of  community  services.  Explores 
the  design  of  useful  performance  measurement  systems, 
the  improvement  of  existing  systems,  and  the  establishment 
of  local  performance  standards.  Offers  benchmarks 
against  which  a  municipality's  performance  may  be  assessed 
and  presents  relevant  national  standards  developed  by 
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